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I 



THE WHITE BIRDS OF SANDAKKAN 



THE Admiral explained the plan, sitting 
in his easy-chair by the cabin gun- 
port. The warm breeze swept in, the open 
port framed a view of the inner harbor with 
the old walled city of Manila in the back- 
ground, and Bellew listened. At last the 
Admiral paused. " Have I made it clear ? " 
he asked. 

" Yes,'* said Bellew. 

The Admiral was silent for a moment, 
thinking. Then he went on : " You can 
take Mr. Francis as first officer, Mr. Rus- 
sell as second, and pick your own crew.'^ 

No sound came from Bellew, but his face 
spoke. 
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ENSIGN RUSSELL 

''What's the matter?" asked the Ad- 
miral. * 

" Well, sir," said Bellew bluntly, " why 
Russell?" 

" That 's my affair, Mr. Bellew," said the 
Admiral. 

" Very good, sir," said Bellew. There 
was an awkward pause, then the Admiral 
half rose. " Orderly," he called, " tell Mr. 
Russell I wish to see him." 

" Do you want anything more of me ? " 
the lieutenant asked. 

" No," said the Admiral, and Bellew 
went out. 

Presently Russell came. He was twenty- 
one, but he seemed less, for he was boyish 
and immature, and in his blue eyes there 
was the wistful, undisciplined eagerness of 
inexperience. There was something more, 
too, — a lack of certainty in his gaze, sug- 
gesting a lack of self-confidence. 

" Mr. Russell," said the Admiral, " you 
are going as second officer of an expedition 
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WHITE BIRDS OF SANDAKKAN 

to be commanded by Lieutenant Belle w/' 
Russell's face flushed and lighted. 
" Thank you, sir/' he said. 

" It 's a chance for you," said the Ad- 
miral. He leaned back in his chair and lit 
a cigar. " Russell," he began again, " you 
don't seem to be hitting it off ? What 's the 
matter ? " 

The boy made no reply. Something 
caught in his throat and bound his voice. 
How could he answer? How speak of 
what hurt so deep down? And how could 
he explain when he did not himself under- 
stand. " I don't know, sir," he said at 
last. 

No more do I," said the Admiral; 
but from what I hear, Mr. Russell, are n't 
you too — " the Admiral hesitated, the 
word on his tongue he did not want to use. 
Then he began again in another way: 
" Don't you spend too much time by your- 
self and that sort of thing? You know, 
my boy, you must learn to mix with men. 
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ENSIGN RUSSELL 

You're in a service. You must learn to 
make men like you and respect you/^ He 
had tried to slip in the last two words with- 
out emphasis; but they were the point to 
which he had been leading. 

The boy colored. " They have it in for 
me," he said ; " I know it. It 's because I 
nearly drowned Mr. Francis when he 
jumped in after me. But I couldn't help 
it, sir ; I 'm not a coward about most things. 
I lost my head ! " 

" But you must help it," said the Ad- 
miral ; " you must n't lose your head ! " 

" How can you help what you can't 
help?" cried the boy, passionately. He 
straightened up like a child, defiant and 
white with emotion. 

The Admiral fixed his gray, hawklike 
eyes upon him and pondered. His own 
life flashed before him in review. At 
eleven he had begun to fight his own weak- 
nesses. He had been fighting ever since. 
There was no chapter like this in his ex- 
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WHITE BIRDS OF SANDAKKAN 

perience. " If you can't understand," he 
said at last, " I can't make you." 

" Well, I can't," said the boy desperately ; 
" how can one help being afraid? " 

The Admiral choked back an exclama- 
tion. He looked at the boy steadily, his nos- 
trils quivering a little. " Russell," he said 
at last, "why do you stay in the navy? 
You don't really like it?" Then he 
checked himself as if he would have with- 
drawn the question, for the boy's face 
blanched, then turned scarlet, then white 
again. He trembled, his mouth worked 
pitifully. He was unable to speak. 

"That's all," said the Admiral quickly. 
Russell saluted and left the cabin. 

The Admiral thought for a while, then he 
began a letter to Russell's father, who was 
his friend, a retired officer and a gallant 
man. He worded it with labored circum- 
locutions, but its meaning was clear. At 
last he stopped, yielding to the impulse to 
put off tmpleasant things. He tore the page 
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ENSIGN RUSSELL 

up doubtfully. He slept on it, and his 
orders stood, and Ensign Russell went as 
second in command. 



II 

The matter for which Bellew was given 
a command and sent south to the Borneo 
coast had to do with contraband arms. It 
was an easy thing in those days of the Fili- 
pino insurrection for a smuggler to run up 
from the North Borneo coast, west of the 
Tawi Tawi's, through the unpatroUed China 
Sea, and then to slip across by night to Sa- 
mar, where Lukban's men would be wait- 
ing, and that was the plan which those most 
Christian British merchants, Browning, 
Eraser & King, had been following in their 
sale of arms to the insur rectos, no one 
knows how many successful times. 

But the pitcher that goes to the well, in 
the end is broken and in the end the secret 
service men in Hong Kong found the trail 
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WHITE BIRDS OF SANDAKKAN 

they had been looking for. Of this, at least, 
they were credibly informed that the Bed- 
ford Crescent was to take on munitions of 
war at Sandakkan, British North Borneo, on 
or about December i8th. For the rest it 
was for Bellew to find out and to deal 
with the situation in his own way. Now 
Bellew's way was not likely to be as other 
men's. He came of Down East stock and 
was an officer of many unguessed resources. 
While the Bedford Crescent was making 
a cargo, ostensibly of dye-woods, a desolate, 
sea-weary tramp came in to Sandakkan for 
coal, the Annie May of Philadelphia. There 
was nothing, even to the trained and sus- 
picious eyes of Pope, the Bedford Crescent's 
master, to suggest that she was an3rthing 
but what she seemed, least of all that she 
was under charter to the United States 
navy. The paint had scaled and blistered 
from her plates. Along her rust-stained 
water line trailed the gfreen sea mosses. 
How could Pope know that, lower down, 
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ENSIGN RUSSELL 

her sides and bottom were clean, that she 
was just out of dock? How could he know 
that Israel Sparks, appareled in South Bos- 
ton shops, was Bellew, the dandy of the 
Oklahoma, or that the mate Bogart was the 
junior lieutenant known through the China 
squadron as Bill Francis? Pope met 
Sparks and Bogart in the hotel bar and 
drank with them. On the second meeting 
Bogart had a boyish looking companion 
with him. 

Pope eyed him over his liquor. " Cabin 
boy ? " he asked. 

" Mr. Quail, our second officer,*' said 
Bogart stiffly. And Ensign Russell, who 
was Mr. Quail, colored. 

The Annie May coaled the second day. 
On the night of the third, about ten, Bogart, 
that is. Lieutenant Francis, came aboard 
and went hurriedly below. Bellew was at 
the messroom table playing solitaire under 
the lamp. He looked up, still thoughtfully 
placing the cards. 
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WHITE BIRDS OF SANDAKKAN 

"Well?" he asked. 

" I've got it," said Francis. He drew a 
scrap of paper from his jacket pocket. " It 
came while we were in the bar, and Pope 
laid it down open. It 's cipher." 

Bellew glanced at the copy of the cable, 
rose, went to the safe, and came back with 
the private code of Browning, Fraser & 
King. Spelled out with the key, the mes- 
sage read : " Proceed according to instruc- 
tions to appointed place on the twenty- 
second." 

" To-morrow is the twenty-second," said 
Francis. 

"Bill," said Bellew softly, "I guess 
we Ve got 'em." He put the jack of dia- 
monds on the queen of clubs and searched 
for a black ten. " It 's all over but the 
benediction," he went on as he played, " but 
they may sail early. You'd better go 
ashore and get our papers. We 've done a 
good job." 

Francis nodded and went out. 
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ENSIGN RUSSELL 

Fifteen minutes passed. Belle w was 
looking now for a red three. He turned 
it and laughed. The cards had been com- 
ing marvelously. He was about to win. 
And then Russell came in. 

" There 's another man been taken sick," 
said the boy. 

" Like the others? " asked Belle w. 

" Yes, sir." 

"Who is it?" 

" Walters, one of the firemen." 

" He was ashore, too, was n't he ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" I hope he 's good and sick," said Bellew. 

" Some day I must find out what these 
men get drunk on." 

" The Brooklyn lost a man at Iloilo from 
bino," Russell ventured. 

" It 's probably some such stuff — " Bel- 
lew stopped short, raised his head and 
listened. He heard the sound of heavy 
feet running along the deck overhead and 
coming aft. He rose. They both listened 
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WHITE BIRDS OF SANDAKKAN 

again, then hurried to the deck. The night 
was thick, but through the darkness they 
made out two dim figures, that had stopped 
by the rail and were peering seaward. 

"What's this row about?" demanded 
Bellew. 

The men started and turned. " Some- 
thing passed aft, sir," said one. 

" That 's you, Jansen ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

"Well, what passed aft?" Bellew asked 
sharply. 

The Swede dropped his voice. " Some- 
thing white," he answered. 

" White?'' repeated Bellew. 

The man made no reply. The silence 
lengthened ominously. The four men, 
masked in the darkness, were guarding each 
his own thoughts. Finally Bellew broke 
out : " I won't have any more of this. Go 
forward and stop running over my 
decks!" 

The Swede mumbled something, and both 
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ENSIGN RUSSELL 

went slowly toward the bow. There was 
another silence, then Russell spoke with a 
tremor in his voice : " What did he mean, 
sir?" 

"I don't know," replied Bellew. "I 
suppose some Swede superstition about the 
white birds?" 

" Did he mean they Ve been flying 



over r 



?" 



I tell you I don't know what he meant," 
said Bellew impatiently, and he went around 
the deck-house and disappeared. 

Left alone, Russell stood in the darkness, 
those dull, heavy footsteps echoing in his 
memory, the strange conversation of the 
sailors, the silence, the fear in the Swede's 
voice. Things that he had heard about the 
white birds came back to him and repeated 
themselves in his mind. 

It was sultry and hot, but the fever smells 
from the swamps at the river mouth seemed 
to chill. The ship's voices were hushed. 
It was very still, only the dreary beat of the 
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WHITE BIRDS OF SANDAKKAN 

fine rain on the awnings, the abrupt, mys- 
terious ripplings of the water against the 
side as the ebb went out. Russell began to 
fed the old, nameless fear of the dark steal- 
ing upon him, the fear that made him shrink 
from going to the rail at night with the 
sense of murderous hands at his back ready 
to thrust him over into the black water be- 
fore he could turn or cry out. He began 
again the battle with it, pacing the middle 
of the deck, forcing himself toward the rail, 
coming nearer at each turn till he shrank 
back again in panic. But at last he was win- 
ning. Pride had come to help. He woidd 
force himself to look over. Suddenly he 
stopped and stood breathless, listening. Out 
of the darkness, very faint, came a swift, 
far-off sound, the heat of distant hurrying 
wings! It came nearer, growing steadily, 
ever swifter and more distinct, till it was 
dose on, and then with a rush over and 
away again. He sprang unthinking to the 
rail and, leaning out, searched the black air, 
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ENSIGN RUSSELL 

but saw nothing. The thing had gone, the 
strange sound trailing out fainter and far- 
ther away till it ceased and the stillness 
healed again. He listened breathlessly, but 
heard only the monotone of the fine rain 
and the clipped murmurings of the tide 
against the ship. Suddenly he became con- 
scious of his heart throbbing dully in his 
ears. He turned back from the side and 
saw Jansen, the Swede, standing in the 
glimmer of the companionway watching 
him. The man disappeared into the dark, 
and he was alone again, his throat dry, his 
breath coming fast, pacing the middle of 
the deck. 

Ill 

As five bells struck for half-past ten, 
Bellew appeared along the port rail coming 
from the waist, his eyes turned toward the 
Bedford Crescent that lay beyond them in 
the stream. 
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WHITE BIRDS OF SANDAKKAN 

Following Bellew's gaze, Russell studied 
her with the glass, and presently he made 
out dim sparks adrift on the dark. He was 
about to speak when there came the distant 
muffled grinding of a donkey engine taking 
in cable. 

" They are going to sea," said Bellew 
shortly; " we must stand by — " He broke 
off and looked forward, for he heard men 
approaching. Presently Conners's voice 
came out of the darkness. 

"Can we speak with you, sir?" asked 
Conners. With him were Jansen and an- 
other seaman. These two stood back in 
the shadow, but the glow from the com- 
panion way fell upon the boatswain. " Cap- 
tain Bellew — " he began. 

" Captain Sparks is master of this ship," 
interrupted Bellew. 

" Captain Sparks," said Conners, " there 
has been some things goin' on aboard this 
ship — " He paused, uneasily. 

"Well?" said Bellew. 
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ENSIGN RUSSELL 

" Some things the men has noticed," he 
went on, " and by the regulations — " He 
hesitated, and Bellew looked at him im- 
patiently. 

" Stop lawyering," he snapped. " Tell 
me what 's the matter ? " 

" Well, the white birds has been flying," 
said the boatswain, " that 's part — " 

" Aye an' lightin'," said the Swede, in his 
curious high-pitched voice. 

" Conners," said Bellew, '* you can tell me 
about this to-morrow. I'm in a hurry now. 
Stand by to get up your anchor. We're 
going to sea." 

The boatswain came closer and dropped 
his voice. " Captain Sparks," said he 
solemnly, " we can't go to sea to-night. 
The men won't have it. It's against the 
law of God and man ! " 

Bellew looked at him without speaking, 
and the man met his look, his great mouth 
shut hard, and terror blazing in his eyes. 

" And why not? " asked Bellew. 
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Conners turned to the two sailors. " Go 
for'ard, men." He waited till they had 
gone, then faced Bellew again. " Captain 
Belle w/' he began hoarsely. 

" I tell you. Sparks," said Bellew. 

"I tell you it don't matter ! " cried the 
boatswain. " Hell has broke loose in this 
ship ! Four men is taken already, and God 
Almighty knows when it will be forty ! " 

" Conners," said Bellew slowly, " are you 
drunk?" 

I 'm sober," said the boatswain. 
Then I 'm ashamed for you," sneered 
Bellew. " You 're afraid, and afraid of 
white birds." 

" I 'm afraid of no birds, black nor white," 
retorted the boatswain, " but of what brings 
em! 

" What brings them ? " demanded Bellew. 

" What brings 'em ? " repeated Conners. 
" What made the Chinese cook keel over at 
supper? What is the matter with Walters, 
the fireman? What is the matter with 
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Fisher and Rose? We want the port doc- 
tor, Captain Bellew! I come to the mast 
as my right and petition ! " 

" You 'tl have him when we make the next 
port," said Bellew. 

" That '11 not do," said Conners. '* We Ve 
waited too long a'ready ! " 

" You '11 wait till hell freezes over if I 
say so ! " said Bellew softly ; " and have a 
care, Conners, or you '11 wait in irons ! 
Now hark you! I'm going to sea. If 
there 's beach fever forward, I '11 dose it, 
and that 's an end of the matter ! " 

" No, it ain't the end ! " cried the boat- 
swain. " Before ever you went to sea I 
seen men die ©f it, and I know the look on 
their faces. And it 's on Walters and it 's 
on Fisher, and before midnight it '11 be on 
Rose and the Chinee ! " 

"What are you driving at?" snapped 
Bellew. 

The boatswain took a step toward him, 
bent forward, thrusting his huge face close 
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to Bellew's, his eyes burning, his voice 
dropped to a hoarse murmur: ''Cholera!'^ 
he whispered. " That 's what ! " 

For a moment Bellew was speechless. 
Then he broke out : " That 's a lie. There 's 
no cholera in this ship ! By God ! Conners, 
do jrou think you can frighten me? How 
could cholera get into this ship ? " He 
stopped as suddenly, as violently as he had 
begun, as if a physical blow had staggered 
him, and took an uncertain step back from 
the glow of the companion way. " How 
could cholera get into this ship?" he re- 
peated. In the repetition his tone had 
changed curiously from a strong man's an- 
ger to a weak, appealing peevishness. " I 
have something to attend to," he went on, 
irrelevantly. " FU be back. Russell, report 
when the Bedford Crescent is under way." 
Before he had finished the last words he 
turned and started toward his cabin. He 
walked a few steps, stopped abruptly as 
a drunken man stops, then lurched on 
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again till he disappeared in the darkness. 

The boatswain still stood in the wan light, 
his strange, large-featured face pale and 
drawn, looking after Belle w with a sinister 
-wonder in his eyes. 

^ As for Russell, he stood with, dimmed 
senses, unable to speak. One thought filled 
and stupefied his mind. They were in a 
cholera ship! 

After a time, as if reviving from the stun- 
ning of a physical shock, Russell's mind be- 
gan to function again, to reason, to grasp 
at the one straw of hope. 

" How can you be sure? " he demanded 
of the boatswain. 

" Have n't I seen it? " answered Conners. 

" But you might be mistaken," he insisted. 
" Does n't the captain know? " 

^'The white birds know/' was the an- 
swer. 

" How can birds know? " 

" How do they know the weather ? '* 

" But the weather is different." 
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Wait and see," said the boatswain. 

There was seven in all that lit — Jansen 
counted 'em, five for'ard and two aft." He 
looked meaningly at Russell — ^'' two aft/* 

There was a long silence. The hope had 
proved only a straw after all. 

" Conners," he whispered huskily, " docs 
a man ever know when a bird has come for 
him?" 

" Sometimes," said the boatswain som- 
berly; "sometimes they say at night he 
hears the sound •f wings crossing over- 
head." 

He hears them ? " repeated the boy. 
Aye," said the boatswain. 

Russell went slowly to the bridge, not 
knowing how he went, his brain numb and 
dazed. The harbor and the night un- 
doubtedly were the same, yet not to him. 
He saw them as if he belonged to another 
world, as if through the veil through which 
the spirits peer. The donkey engine still 
was rumbling steadily. But he heard it as 
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one listening to a noise in a dream. Sud- 
denly a thing occurred that shook him out 
of that far-away state in which he seemed 
to be existing. The Bedford Crescent's 
lights were changing position. He took a 
sight on an awning stanchion and made sure 
of it. She was going astern. Her anchor 
was off bottom and the tide was carrying 
her down. Presently the donkey engine 
stopped, and he made out the muffled thresh- 
ing of a screw. He hurried down to the 
deck, glad to be able to go to Bellew. In 
his great strength and resourcefulness he 
still felt a hope, against reason perhaps, that 
the alarm would prove unfounded, some- 
thing that they soon would talk and laugh 
about. 

He knocked at the cabin door, and at the 
same instant went in. He saw Bellew in 
profile sitting at his desk, the cards spread 
out before him. 

" They 're under way, sir," said the boy. 

Bellew turned his head. There was a 
24 
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dull, uncomprehending look in his eyes. 
His mouth was drawn, his face white and 
tmnatural. 

" They 're under way," Russell repeated. 

" Yes," said Bellew in a whisper. " Get 
your anchor up ! I 'm in the middle of a 
game. I want to finish; / *m beating it! " 
He laughed hoarsely and stopped as some 
pang seemed to grip him. His hand 
stretched out, fumbled, and lifted a card. 
" Go on, Russell," he said, " as soon as I 
finish — " He stopped, the card slipped 
from his fingers, his hand fell heavily. 
" I 've got a bad turn," he gasped. His 
eyes pointed to the hypodermic syringe on 
the desk. " A big one, Russell ; don't let 
me make a noise! Quick, for God's sake! 
It 's tearing me in two." And he fell for- 
ward on the desk-top. 

At last Bellew was in his bunk, breathing 
heavily, in the stupor of opium. Russell 
straightened himself, filled his lungs with 
air, and stood in the dim-lit cabin conscious 
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of a strange elation. His fear had gone. 
As he had lifted Belle w in his arms, as he 
had touched the stricken man's flesh, it had 
died, swallowed up in the horror and revul- 
sion of that moment. After that, he had 
done the things that had to be done, swiftly, 
impassively, unhesitatingly, as one does the 
usual and common-place, and now he was 
wondering at it all. He began to hear the 
soft fall of the rain overhead, the complain- 
ing, thin undertone of the lamp, the inces- 
sant ticking of Bellew's watch on the desk, 
and he realized that the moments were pass- 
ing. He saw no course clearly, but he 
knew that any course called for action. He 
stepped softly out upon the deck and closed 
the door. 

At first the darkness blinded him, then 
the lights of the town met his eyes and 
greeted him with a strange effect. All that 
which he had just now accepted and ceased 
to feel, the terror and isolation of the 
plague ship, the panic to escape it waked 
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again. And it was escape that the town 
glimmering on the hillside offered. In 
twenty minutes he could have the port doc- 
tor aboard and he would be free. At least 
he would have his chance. But the port 
doctor meant quarantine, the discovery of 
the twenty men not in the ship's papers, the 
discovery of the guns (government guns) 
under the copra in the hold, the exposure 
and disgrace of the expedition. Could he 
let that happen ? 

He glanced astern and saw the lights of 
the Bedford Crescent creeping down the bay. 
He looked back at the town. The hotel was 
bright with lights. In his mind's eye he 
saw the bar thronged with seafaring men. 
In his mind's ear he heard the laughter, the 
singing, and the life. 

The sound of oars came from the dark- 
ness below. It was Bill Francis coming 
back. As the meaning of it flashed on Rus- 
sell, a selfish exultation swept over him. He 
was no longer alone. Francis, too, was in 
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that night and death-haunted ship. On 
Francis were the responsibilities. And if 
the sailors were right, if the white birds that 
lit aft were signs, then Francis divided the 
other chance with him. 

From the black water below came Fran-^ 
cis's hail. Russell's heart stopped. That 
hail, the tones of the voice — it was as if 
he heard a ghost, the ghost of a dead self. 
He put his hand on the rail for support, for 
in a flash of memory he was in the warm 
noonday sea in Subig Bay again, gagging, 
struggling, while the glittering white side of 
the battleship slipped inexorably by; again 
he was weakening, sinking when that same 
voice roused him. And as then, frantic for 
life, he had clutched and climbed upon the 
man who was saving him, so now the same 
shameless instinct, passion to live, was mas- 
tering him, and again Francis was its victim. 
His hands dropped to his sides. He was 
cold with shame. 

The voice called again. 
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Russell stood by the rail, dumb. 

In a moment the lieutenant was mounting 
the side. He glanced up. " Mr. Russell," 
he called, " does Bellew know they 're under 
way ? " 

In a moment his struggle was over, and 
words were given him. 

" Mr. Francis," he said in a voice that 
was strange in his own ears, so calm and 
confident it was, " you are to go back and 
cable the Admiral that we sail to-night. 
You are to leave the papers and go back. 
It is Bellew's orders." 

The consequences of his act, his right to 
force others to share them, weighed nothing. 
His impulse to atone to Francis swept him 
on. 

Mr. Francis muttered an impatient curse, 
turned and went down the side again, call- 
ing angrily for the sampan. 

Russell looked after him, and a curious- 
smile parted his lips. A few moments later 
he walked forward. His resolution was 
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taken now. He was more than calm. A 
sense of power, of deep, joyful adequacy 
filled him. In some way he would over- 
ride the boatswain's fears and take the ship 
to sea, but he knew not how. He reached 
the foot of the bridge, still thinking, when a 
man's half-muffled scream pierced the night. 
It came again from somewhere under decks, 
agonized and shrill. He sprang forward 
toward the fo'castle hatch and ran into 
Conners. 

" Quick ! " he cried, " somebody 's 
knifed." 

Conners, slowly shaking his head, barred 
the hatchway and made no offer to give 
passage. 

" It 's no knife," he said. " It 's a new 
one." 

" A new one ? " repeated Russell. 

" Aye," said Conners, " it 's when the 
cramps come." 

The boy hesitated a moment. His breath 
was coming short and quick, but he had 
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himself in hand. "Then that's the five," 
he said significantly, " and it 's over. It 's 
the end of the thing." 

Conners was silent. 

" That 's the five/' Russell repeated, " and 
the rest of you have no more to fear." 

" But there was two aft," said Conners 
in a low voice. " Remember that ! " 

Russell looked the boatswain in the face 
with a look that never before had been in 
his eyes. " You have your own affairs to 
mind," he siaid. " Get the anchor up ! " 

Conners hesitated. " Has Mr. Francis 
come off? " he asked. 

Russell faced him a second time and 
smiled ! " Lively, boatswain," he said, " all 
hands ! The ship that we 're to follow has 
gone to sea." 

Conners turned without a word to the f o*- 
castle hatch and called his men. 

From the bridge Russell gave the order: 
" Heave away ! " and the steam winch be- 
gan to rumble. He shivered from head to 
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foot, his lip trembled. What he had longed 
for beyond life or heaven or love, what had 
seemed of all things the least possible for 
him, had come to pass. He was in com- 
mand of a ship. In the darkness at the 
bridge end he burst into tears. 



IV 

The night had cleared with a breeze out 
of the northeast. Toward four o'clock the 
blue darkness began to fade, the stars 
changed color, the ghostly false dawn 
spread high over the east. Slowly the air 
grew gray. Then the somber banks above 
the sunrise kindled into bands of pink 
against a sky of green and lemon. The 
sun came burning up, the horizon cleared 
blue, and across the north stretched a thin, 
brown streak of smoke. 

Somewhere beyond the sea's rim, at the 
end of that trailing smoke, the Bedford 
Crescent was pressing northward, while 
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the Annie May lay adrift in the wash of 
the swell, in the loneliness of the empty sea, 
in the desolate silence of disabled ships. 

It was eight o'clock when Russell came 
from the engine-room. His face was hag- 
gard and daubed with machinery smut. His 
eyes were sunken and unnaturally bright. 
A blue revolver barrel peeped from his 
jacket pocket. He swept the horizon hur- 
riedly, then ran to the pilot-house. He 
jerked the engine-room bell and a slow 
throbbing pulsed through the ship. The 
steersman crowded the wheel over, the An- 
nie May gathered steerage, began to swing 
and forge ahead. Then the jingle shook 
shrilly in the engine-room. The pulsations 
of the screw quickened, and Russell stepped 
out upon the bridge, his eyes fixed upon the 
north. 

Presently Conners came up the stair. 
" Mr. Russell," he said, " the chief is afraid 
to fire with the copra. He says the pack- 
ing may blow again." 
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" My orders are to use the copra," said 
Russell. " When that 's gone, let him wet 
his coal with kerosene." 

" But they 've twenty miles on us," said 
the boatswain ; " it 's too late." 

" Did you hear me? " said the boy. 

" But what about the sick ? " cried Con- 
ners, fiercely. " Is Rose to die, begging for 
the priest? Put into port. Captain 
Russell." 

Russell turned slowly on him, his black- 
ened mouth half open, a wild light in his 
sleep-hungry eyes, and all the time his hand 
moved stealthily toward the jacket pocket. 

The boatswain started and backed away. 
And they steamed on. 

The tropical morning broadened into 
tropical noon. A thin mist of pearl hung 
over the hot sea, and through it the bar 
reefs burned opal, edged with foam-white 
lines of surf. Facing the glare with un- 
shaded eyes hour after hour, Russell 
watched the smoke band on the horizon. 
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If he left the bridge it was to make short 
visits to the fire-room, encouraging the 
scorched and dripping stokers, urging al- 
ways more speed. The black smoke poured 
up from the funnel in vast continuous vol- 
ume, the bulkheads trembled, the steel boom 
of the winch caught the rh3rthm of the vi- 
bration and shook fiercely at its lashings. 
And then it all seemed of avail, for he knew 
that he was gaining. 

It was toward one o'clock that, leaning 
against the breast-high rail of the bridge, 
gazing into the glare of the sea, he had 
fallen asleep. Perhaps it had been but the 
feverish doze of a moment. He could riot 
tell, but he knew that he started awake as 
two bells struck with the terror of night- 
mare on him and an echoing in his ears. 
It was nightmare, he thought, and he shook 
himself. The bright, blinding day was all 
around. He saw ahead the ribbon of 
smoke. Surely he was broad awake, but in 
his ears he still heard the sound, and it was 
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the sound of swift, following wings. He 
searched the bright air and saw nothing. 
Furtively he watched the steersman. Did 
the man hear it, too? He could not be 
sure. He dared not ask. Presently the 
sound grew fainter as the sound of a thing 
dropping astern to wait. 

Then he felt that it was some trick of 
overwrought nerves. He had food brought 
him and coffee, but it did not pass. Either 
he was losing his mind or the thing was 
there. Toward sunset he could resist his 
impulse no longer, and went to the stem 
and stood gazing down the empty, endless 
lane of the wake. Turning back, he caught 
the Swede watching him with his eerie, 
wide-open, blue eyes. 

He returned to the bridge and used the 
glass. They had gained now perceptibly. 
He could make her out a black speck on the 
sea's edge, but still he was without an an- 
swer to the question : '' Were they gaining 
faster than what was following behind f'^ 
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Just after sunset the Chinaman died. 
They put him over the side as he was, with 
a deep-sea lead at his feet. Walters was 
holding his own. Bellew was low. The 
coma had come on. 

The little moon was setting when the 
light faded from the west. The stars came 
out brilliantly in the deep night blue. By 
ten o'clock with the night glass they could 
make out the Bedford Crescent from the 
bridge, and the packing of the blown-out 
valve had held. But the sound in Russell's 
ears had grown louder, as if the unseen 
wings were drawing on. What it meant 
for him when it came he had ceased to 
care. He had come to accept that. But 
that it might come before the work was 
done, that was the torment. 

He had no longer a wish to sleep. He 
no longer could. His brain was vividly 
awake. He felt no more fatigue or hunger 
or thirst. He stood on the end of the 
bridge on the starboard side, watching the 
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never-ending wave that curved back from 
the bow, ceaselessly slipping by, ceaselessly 
breaking over in phosphorescent turmoil. 
So the night wore on. 



The flash of a gim flamed red in the gray 
dawn, the roar died away on the miles of 
empty sea; a shot dipped, flinging high the 
gray spray, sped on across the Bedford 
Crescent's bow, and buried in the swell. 
Russell looked back, his breath coming fast, 
and faced the south with defiance. A fierce 
joy swept him. The quarry was at bay. 
The following wings to the southward were 
still behind. Very soon might come what 
would. As the sun rose he was boarding 
with twenty men at his back. 

" This is the British ship Bedford Cres- 
cent/' shouted Pope from the bridge. . " By 
what right do you stop us on the high 
seas ? " 
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Russell made no answer, but went up 
the side. " I have no time to talk," he said 
hoarsely as he reached the deck ; " I want 
your contraband arms ! " 

" We have no arms," cried Pope. 

" Your invoices," said Russell. " Be 
quick!" 

" My invoices are for my agents," re- 
torted the skipper. " By what right do you 
search a British ship at sea ? " 

" Conners," cried the boy, " open the 
safe." 

"Before God!" shouted Pope, "this is 
piracy! Go back to your ship, young man, 
and tell Captain Sparks there are no arms 
in the Bedford Crescent and thank John 
Pope for saving your neck." 

" Clear away the hatches, men," said 
Russell. " Start the winches ! " 

" I tell you to wait ! " Pope shouted. 
" Lower my gig ! I '11 see Captain Sparks 
myself." 

Russell laughed queerly. " Ours is a 
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cholera ship," he said. " Sparks is dying." 

" God ! " said Captain John Pope. 

The winches began to grumble, the pack- 
ages billed hardware came on deck, cases of 
rifles, revolvers, cartridges, and hour after 
hour Russell stood by the rail, checked 
them with the invoices and dropped them 
into the sea. 

Toward noon the last case of rifles came 
up. It was billed as hinges. " Take this 
home with us," said Russell to his men, 
" for a specimen. Exhibit A." 

He turned to the skipper. " Good-by," 
he said. 

My invoices," answered Pope. 
Those we keep for Browning, Eraser & 
King," said the boy. " Exhibit B." 

" Those we keep," he repeated, vaguely. 
He heard a rumbling in his ears. He felt 
a thickness coming upon his tongue. His 
arms were growing numb. Things swam 
before his eyes and the burning noon grew 
black. He handed the invoices to Conners, 
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reeled against the rail and slipped in a heap 
to the deck. 

VI 

The ship was still. There was neither 
throbbing of machinery nor the heave or 
motion of the sea. The light was dim in 
the open port. Either it was nightfall or 
the dawn was breaking. His newly opened 
eyes were uncertain which, but it seemed of 
no importance. 

Some one told him they were at anchor 
off Meriveles, the quarantine station, and 
his eyes closed again. 

Sometimes fragments of remembered 
things moved dimly in his mind, but beyond 
its grasp, like the movements of creatures 
seen uncertainly in the depths of sunlit 
water. His mind had no grasp, no more 
than the water, of the things moving 
through it. Every two hours he took nour- 
ishment through a tube, and always as a 
new experience, yet always without sur- 
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prise. Nothing surprised him, and spoken 
words that he heard sank and were lost in 
the same untroubled depths that swallowed 
his memory. It was on an afternoon with 
the low sun dying in the port-hole that two 
doctors talked beside him. 

" The thing is complicated by auto-sug- 
gestion," aaid the first. " Nothing will 
rouse him. He believes subconsciously 
that he is going to die." 

" But you 've told him that Bellew is get- 
ting well," said £he second. 

" Yes, but deeper down he hears the fol- 
lowing wings that he 's been raving about" 

" Well, it can do no harm to let the Ad- 
miral talk to him," said the second. 

He heard all this as if not hearing, and 
dozed again. 

The Admiral came softly in and went to 
the bunk. He looked at the pale, sunken 
face, half-covered with ragged beard, and 
wonder stirred him, for the mouth lay 
closed with new lines, the grave lines of 
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decision which years and the habit of re- 
sponsibility write in the faces of elder men, 
and there was also that calm sadness of 
the old who have outlived their hope. 
Strangest of all, in a score of days he had 
grown to look like his father, an old man. 

" Russell," said the Admiral. 

The boy opened his eyes and looked at 
him, mechanically, without recognition. 
Then the keen, weather-bronzed face under 
the white cap seemed to demand some ac- 
knowledgment. 

"Admiral," he said. 

" Russell," said the Admiral, " I Ve come 
here to tell you that you must get well." 

"Why?" said the boy, vacantly. 

" Why ? " repeated the Admiral. He as- 
sumed the sharp tone of the executive issu- 
ing orders. " Remember that you have a 
command, sir. This is quarantine station. 
Captain Russell, you must bring your ship 
into port." 

For an instant Russell looked at him, 
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only half comprehending. Then the bar- 
rier that was across his mind broke. Those 
words, " Your ship/' blazed through him 
with a flame of pride. Eagerness and youth 
rushed again into his eyes, and the deep 
lines seemed to fade, as wounds that fade 
to scars. Radiant, he sat up, half-rose 
from the bunk and saluted. " I will, sir," 
he said. His eyes looked into the hawk eyes 
of gray without flinching. Then bodily 
weakness swept over him and all things 
blurred and swam. He swayed dizzily. 

The Admiral put out his hand. " Good," 
he muttered hoarsely. He was dazed him- 
self. It seemed that he was beholding a 
man and an officer come into being. Death 
he was hardened to, but birth overwhelmed 
him. His voice shook. " Good," he said 
again. He was able to say no more. He 
pressed the boy back on his bed, clumsily 
half-stroked, half-patted his thin hand once, 
and went out. 
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THE HONOR OF THE ESCORT 

ON a sultry, lifeless, rain-drenched 
morning in tropical October, six 
months after Mr. Russell's adventure with 
the Annie May, the Angel of Chance placed 
the Hon. Simeon Spicer, M.C., on the dock 
at Bacaloc. Now Bacaloc is a half com- 
pany post on the Island of Samar, P. I., and 
is on the government map, which is the most 
complimentary thing that can be said 
for it. 

Assisted by his secretary, Mr. Horace 
Deming, the Honorable Member was curs- 
ing Bacaloc and negotiating with Mr. Rus- 
sell, Ensign, U.S.N., for transportation 
elsewhere. 

" I don't blame you for wanting to get 
away," said Mr. Russell cheerfully; "they 
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say even fleas won't stay here. But I don't 
see how we can help you." 

"That's easy," said Mr. Deming; "just 
run us down to Tacloban." 

Russell shook his head. "Our piece of 
the blockade stops twenty miles this side of 
Tacloban," he answered. 

" Oh, what 's the constitution between 
friends ? " observed Mr. Deming hopefully. 
" Ain't these the glorious days of the Em- 
pire? " Deming used the term as jocularly 
applied to the period before the institution 
of civil government in the Islands. In those 
days an officer was an autocrat. 

Russell grinned and then grew grave. 
" If it was an island or Bxiyihing that you 
wanted to take away," he said, "I 'd fix it, 
but I can't leave the blockade." 

" But who 'd know ? " continued Mr. 
Deming. " There 's no inspecting officer 
likely to be along." 

" That 's sure, all right," said Mr. Rus- 
sell. " I guess they 've lost our number. 
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We haven't heard from headquarters for 
two months." 

" When can we start ? " asked the Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

" But you don't understand," said Mr. 
Russell. " We can't take you. We 're main- 
taining a blockade." His broad-shouldered 
boyish frame stiffened a bit and his mouth 
became suddenly straight across and grim. 
" They 're sending rice and stuff to Luk- 
ban from Leyte across the way," he went 
on, " and it 's our job to stop it. Any- 
way," he added, " I 'm only executive of- 
ficer of the Santa Maria; here comes Cap- 
tain Morris." 

Captain Morris, who was a junior lieu- 
tenant aged twenty-seven, listened with po- 
liteness and examined the Member of Con- 
gress's letter. Then he smiled with even 
more politeness and said that for the rea- 
sons which Mr. Russell had set forth it 
must be quite plain that it was impossible. 

" But I 'm on a secret mission," said the 
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member. " Do you fully realise that ? '* 
Again Captain Morris expressed his re- 
gret. 

And then Simeon Spicer made the great 
mistake of losing his temper. He launched 
into a flood of language which gradually 
took the form of a campaign speech. He 
derided the uppishness of the Navy; he 
said he would have it stopped when he got 
back to Washington. He said it was of 
the utmost importance to the American peo- 
ple that he should be in Tacloban that very 
night and that such as stood in the way of 
his duty were traitors or worse. He closed 
by calling upon Mr. Morris to give a yes 
or no answer to the question whether he 
refused to obey the instructions of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

"Your letter/' said Mr. Russell, taking 
possession of the discussion, " says you are 
to have transportation and escort wherever 
practicable. Well, it ain't practicable. 
Can't you see ? " 
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" And why not ? " demanded the Mem- 
ber of Congress for the tenth time at least. 

" Because of the blockade, as I 've told 
you again and again/* said Mr. Russell. 

" Blockade ! " shouted Simeon Spicer, 
" I call it a picnic of puppy officers, a pic- 
nic of officious, no-account loafers, sup- 
ported in idleness by the people of the 
United States to outrage and enslave the 
liberty-loving inhabitants of these islands. 
By George, sir, I shall have this thing 
stopped! I shall make it my business to 
have this thing stopped — I will set these 
young puppies to honest work! By 
George — ! " 

At this point Deming plucked his sleeve 
and stepped up. Mr. Russell's face had 
grown white as paper. When the Member 
of Congress noted it he became suddenly 
silent. He was not a reckless man. He 
was a shoe manufacturer from Massachu- 
setts. His creed was commercial prosper- 
ity and no employers' liability law. In pri- 
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vate he practised the domestic virtues and 
believed in sanitary plumbing. He shifted 
uneasily so as to get behind Deming. 
There was no mistaking it. The look in 
the young man's eyes was blood hunger. 
The Member of Congress drew back still 
another step. Deming seemed a somewhat 
insufficient bulwark. His real protection, 
discipline, the dignity and honor of a great 
service he did not understand at all. 

There was a silence that Morris broke. 
According to his own ideas of humor Mor- 
ris was a humorist. " Mr. Spicer," he said 
gravely, " I regret that it is impracticable 
for me to carry out the Secretary's request 
as regards transportation, but I shall be glad 
to furnish you with the escort part of it. 
Mr. Russell, you are detailed to escort Mr. 
Spicer to Tacloban. You will report on 
board when your duty is discharged." With 
that he turned, went aboard his wretched 
gunboat (the Santa Maria was an inheri- 
tance from Spain) and ordered her under 
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way. For the better part of an hour he 
chuckled spasmodically. 

The three left on the moldering, rain- 
soaked bamboo pier, the Member of Con- 
gress, the secretary and the Escort stood 
in despairing indignation too deep for 
words till the Post-Commandant arrived 
and invited the party to breakfast. In a 
silent Indian file they went up the hillside 
and ate the last tinned sausages in Bacaloc. 

There was a map hanging on the nipa 
wall with the location of Bacaloc empha- 
sized by a hole burned with a cigarette. 
The Member of Congress left the breakfast 
table and studied it. " I don't see why we 
can't get to Tacloban overland," he said. 
" It 's only about forty miles in a straight 
line." 

" It would take from four to six days," 
said the Post-Commandant, " if we could 
get through at all, and a force of 500 men." 

" Are the roads as bad as that ? " asked 
Deming. 
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" There are n't any roads," said the Post- 
Commandant. 

" But why can't we go in a small boat? " 
said the Member of Congress. " Surely 
we can get a canoe or something." Russell, 
who was standing at the window, turned his 
gaze from the neighboring island to the 
party in the room. An eagerness came 
into his face which he turned away again 
to hide. 

" I don't think it would be practicable," 
said the Post-Commandant 

"Why not?" demanded Deming. 
" We 're not afraid of getting wet, and to 
tell the truth we have n't caught the siesta 
habit yet. We 're willing to hustle a bit." 

The Post-Commandant overlooked the 
insinuation. " In the first place," he said, 
" I don't think I could get any one to pad- 
dle you." 

" Why not? " said the Member of Con- 
gress. " I '11 pay them." 

" Money won't do them any good if they 
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get their throats cut," said the Post-Com- 
mandant. *' If they paddle Americans 
they '11 be blacklisted and attended to by La 
Fuente. He*s one of Lukban's men. 
They know that. In the next place there 's 
the blockade." 

"' I don't see how that concerns us/' said 
Deming. 

Russell was watching with gleaming eyes, 
the blood hunger in them ag^in. It was 
the look of the cat that is watching a mouse- 
hole. 

Well," said the Post-Commandant, 

Mr. Anderson, my first lieutenant, has 
been waiting for two weeks for a chance to 
go to Tacloban on some private business 
which he considers important, and he'll 
probably have to wait for two weeks more. 
But if there was a way to get there I think 
he would have foimd it out." He smiled, 
for he knew the nature of Mr. Anderson's 
business. 

" Two weeks ! " exclaimed the Member 
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of Congress. " That 's out of the ques- 
tion. Will there be no transport along for 
a fortnight ? " 

" Perhaps not for a month," said the 
Post-Commandant. 

The Member of Congress and Deming 
looked at each other. They knew what 
their mission was and the importance of it, 
to them at least. 

At this point Ensign Russell slowly 
turned from the window, came toward the 
breakfast table and said steadily, " I can get 
you a banco." 

The Member of Congress was silent for 
a moment with surprise. All the possible 
explanations for this accommodating spirit 
on Mr. Russell's part flashed through his 
mind and he settled on the theory that the 
young officer's sober second thought told 
him it was unwise to provoke the enmity 
of a law maker of Simeon Spicer's influ- 
ence. He was more than disposed to meet 
him half way and let by-gones be by-gones, 
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so he held out his hand. "That, I must 
say," he said graciously, " would be an ex- 
tremely fortunate solution. I should be 
most obliged to you, sir." 

Mr. Russell apparently did not see the 
hand. " You need n't be obliged to me," 
he said. " I 'm detailed as your escort. 
If you want the boat it will cost you about 
forty dollars. You '11 need four boatmen." 

" Little enough," said the Member of 
Congress. " Will you be good enough, Mr. 
Deming, to get it out of my valise? " Rus- 
sell picked up his revolver belt and waited 
for the silver. Presently, as Deming was 
slow in returning, the Member of Con- 
gress went after him into the next room. 
Then the Commandant turned to Russell. 

" Do you know what you are about? " he 
asked. 

" They want to make the try," said Rus- 
sell. " It is n't my affair, and it is n't 
yours." He buckled on the belt and went 
out. 
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In half an hour the Post-Commandant's 
orderly came in and said that Mr. Russell 
was waiting for the party in the banco, and 
ten minutes later the Member of Congress 
and Mr. Deming were stowing themselves 
in the long, dug-out canoe with the usual 
bamboo outriggers. Russell noticed that 
Lieutenant Anderson was apparently in- 
tending to go along. 

" Are yoii coming ? " he asked. 

Anderson nodded. 

" You 're foolish," said the boy in an un- 
dertone. "You've got a girl. Better 
wait for the transport" 

" I want to see her," said Anderson un- 
blushingly. " I 'm not going to live for- 



ever." 



f< 



Well," said Russell, "you're taking 
your own chances, you know." 

" What does he mean ? " asked the Mem- 
ber of Congress of Deming. 

" He 's one of these jokers," said Dem- 
init taking no pains to lower his voice. 
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" He 's trying to frighten us. It 's an 
amusement of the very young. We're 
four of us armed with Krags, and we '11 be 
in Tacloban by seven o'clock." 

The boy looked at Deming and a good- 
humored smile played on his mouth. 
"You've guessed it," he said. "All the 
same it 's my duty to warn you before we 
start, officially as escort. You're tak- 
ing big chances. That's what you're 
doing. If you 've never been shot up and 
don't want to lose your tail feathers, you 'd 
better get out of the boat now. I 've told 
you the truth, and I take no responsibility 
for anything that happens." 

Deming laughed mildly. He was in a 
much better humor since the means for 
reaching Tacloban had been forthcoming. 
" Sonny," he replied, " we are much 
obliged, but we 'U take our chances. How- 
ever, if the peril is too serious we don't 
want to force you into it. The navy needs 
officers." 
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" Shove off," said Russell, good hu- 
moredly, and the banco left the shore. 

The boatmen paddled steadily till about 
noon, when they stopped for a brief meal, 
and then resumed their labor. Thus they 
threaded their way up the wonderful chan- 
nel, Deming and the Member of Congress 
commenting on the mountains and the 
tropical forests till the afternoon showers 
began to come down from the hills. 

" I wish we had a boat with a cabin," 
said Mr. Spicer, looking for a dry place to 
strike a match. " If there 's anything I 
hate it 's being wet." 

" Never mind," said Deming, " we '11 be 
in Tacloban in three hours." 

" I 'm afraid you '11 find the hotel pretty 
bad," said Anderson. 

" We shall at once go aboard the trans- 
port which is to meet us there," said the 
Member of Congress. He thought of 
sleeping in a comfortable bunk and eating 
a decent dinner with not a little anticipa- 
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tion. The mental picture of these com- 
forts put him in such a pleasant frame of 
mind that he had decided not to have Rus- 
sell even reprimanded. The boy certainly 
had capacity. The manner in which he had 
produced the canoe proved that. He 
glanced curiously at the youth, who was in 
the forward part of the banco, and noticed 
that he seemed to be studying the low, 
wooded headland which they were ap- 
proaching. 

Presently Russell turned and spoke to 
Anderson. " Do you see it ? " he asked. 

" See what ? " asked the Lieutenant. 

" The smoke. They 're using Japanese 
coal." There was a faint discoloration of 
the haze, only perceptible to eyes trained to 
peering through mists and studying dim 
horizons. 

" Smoke ! " asked the Member of Con- 
gress. " Is a boat coming round the 
point?" 

" She 's come," said Russell. The mov- 
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ing mass of a small steamer detached from 
the mist-wrapped headland. 

" Gentlemen," said the Escort, " they 've 
seen us by this time, and it's all over, if 
he lets Welsh take it. You'd better swim 
for it ; you '11 have a better chance." 

"What do you mean?" asked Deming. 

"Mean?" said Russell, "that's the 
Santa Maria di Trinidad on the return 
trip." 

It flashed through the mind of the Hon- 
orable Simeon Spicer that Morris had 
thought better of his refusal and was 
coming back for him. " And will they 
take us the rest of the way down?" he 
asked. 

"Get a move on! Quick I" exclaimed 
Anderson. He understood. He pointed 
toward the shore and said something in 
Visayan to the boatmen, 

" It 's no use," said Russell calmly. 
Yes it is," said Anderson. " The rain 
oming. It will cover us." 
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" Not from Welsh," said the Escort 
proudly. " I trained Welsh." 

The Member of Congress listened, at a 
loss to know what the conversation meant. 
There was a small vessel off the point, and 
it was beginning to rain. That was all he 
could see. " Hello ! " he exclaimed, " it 's 
a thunder shower." 

There was a flash through the veil of 
rain and a splitting report. The four boat- 
men went overboard. " Come back, you 
niggers ! " yelled Russell, whipping his re- 
volver out. 

" Are they afraid of lightning ? " asked 
the Member of Congress. 

" Come back or I'll shoot ! " cried the 
boy. He fired a shot after them, but they 
dived like loons and were lost in the 
rain. 

"Paddle!" cried Anderson, "paddle, 
everybody!" He seized one of the aban- 
doned paddles and fell to with despera- 
tion. 
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There was another flash, another report, 
and this time a doud of spray rose fifty 
yards from the banco. 

"That 's gun-fire ! " exclaimed the Mem- 
ber of Congress, " that 's not lightning." 

A strange, stem smile crossed the 
boy's face. " You 're a good guesser," he 
said. 

Another flash, another report, and a shell 
went whirring over their heads. " My 
God ! " cried the Member of Congress, 
" they 're shooting at us ! " 

The boy, who had given up the boatmen, 
turned to the Member of Congress. " Yes, 
they're shooting at us," he observed. 
" And they 'U get us too." 

"But why?" faltered the Member of 
Congress. " I 'm an American citizen. I'm 
a Member of Congress." 

" You 're a blockade nmner," said Rus- 
sell pleasantly, " that 's what you are now. 
Mr. Deming," he added, " are you enjoy- 
ing the puppy officers' picnic ? " 
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The bravado of the boy grew with th6 
terror of the Member of Congress. 

" Shut up, you fool, and paddle," said 
Anderson. " We can get her to shore." 

" And be shot iii the back ? " said the boy. 
" No, thank you. Think how it would 
read in the papers." 

Another shell went spinning and singing 
through the rain overhead. " Anderson," 
said the bdy, " I ask your opinion profes- 
sionally, did you ever see such bad shoot- 
ing? It must be Morris. His eyes aren't 
right." 

" Go on, paddle ! " said Anderson, con- 
ciliatingly. " I don't want to get put out ! " 

" Well, to oblige you, I will," said the 
Escort, and he began leisurely to assist in 
propelling the canoe. " But, Anderson," 
he went on, " you will admit professionally 
that it 's bad shooting even in the rain. 
Four rounds and he hasn't got the range 
yet, and there 's a Member of Congress in 
the banco that pays for the ammunition. 
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It must be Morris pointing her. It morti- 
fies me, Anderson. I wish he 'd let Welsh 
take the gun." Anderson made no reply. 
He needed his breath for his exertions with 
the paddle. 

Deming was standing up fatuously wav- 
ing his handkerchief when, flash ! bang ! the 
banco rocked and the spray splashed over 
the bows. 

" Stop them ! " screamed the Member of 
Congress, " stop them ! Make them stop ! 
They '11 kill us, don't you understand ? It 's 
murder ! " He was ashy pale. 

The boy stopped paddling and turned on 
him. He was serious now ; he had dropped 
his bravado and was burning with a savage 
exultation. 

" Yes, they will kill you," he said, " and 
it will serve you right. Who are you — 
you fat stay-at-homes and politicians to 
come out here and teach officers of the 
United States Navy their business? Still, 
if I could stop them, I would, because 
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you 're under my escort, but I can't." The 
words were in his mouth when there was 
another flash, a dull shock, an explosion, a 
piercing scream from the Member of Con- 
gress, a grinding, splintering sound. The 
banco stood on end, spun around like a 
drunken man trying to walk, then it melted 
away in the middle and dropped into the 
water a mass of kindling-wood. A mo- 
ment later four heads came to the surface. 

" We 'd better get ashore," sputtered 
Russell, " they 're likely to drop shrapnel." 

The Member of Congress, panic-stricken 
and half full of water, was trying to climb 
up on a piece of the canoe. " I can't swim," 
he gasped, " save me, I'm drowning ! " 

*' Keep hold of that piece of wreckage," 
said Russell. " Keep off ! " he cried fiercely, 
as Spicer made an effort to clutch him. 
" Keep off, or I '11 drown you ! " He took 
one end of the piece of timber, and swim- 
ming with the other arm struggled pain- 
fully for the shore. 
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Five minutes later four men were lying 
exhausted and panting among the tangled 
roots of the mangrove swamp. Presently 
Russell sat up and began to unbutton his 
blouse. A little stream of watery red was 
trickling down his arm. 

" Well," he observed dryly, " we 're all 
ashore." 

Are you hit ? " asked Anderson. 
A splinter, I think," said the boy. He 
peeled his shirt over his head and showed a 
ragged flesh wound in the left arm near the 
shoulder. 

" I '11 do it up," said Anderson. The boy 
tore off a strip from his shirt and gave it 
to him. 

Presently Deming sat up and looked about 
him. " Can I help ? " he asked. 

" Thank you, it 's all right," said the boy. 
He sat there coolly while Anderson roughly 
dressed the wound, his deep chest still heav- 
ing, his white skin pink with exertion to 
the collar line, above which it was crimson 
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with tropical sunburn. Beside him in a 
pitiful heap lay the Member of Congress, 
moaning weakly. Deming fell to wonder- 
ing at the diflference. What made it? 
Was it training, mental or physical? Or 
was it something deeper, a spiritual thing 
which devotes all the forces of a man to a 
service? Was it the difference between a 
service and the shoe business or what? He 
had not time to decide the question. As 
Anderson finished his bandaging, the Mem- 
ber of Congress lifted his head. " I 'm 
cold,** he said weakly. " Give me some 
whisky." 

" There is n't any whisky," said An- 
derson. " Everything was lost in the 
banco." 

" Then can't you light a fire ? " he whim- 
pered. " I 'm cold." 

" Light a fire with what ? " asked Ander- 
son. And even as he spoke the rain in- 
creased and trickled down through the 
water-soaked mangrove bushes. 
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The Member of Congress began to moan 
again and his teeth chattered. " I never 
ought to get wet/' he said, " the doctor has 
forbidden it." 

" He 's got a nervous chill," said Deming 
apprehensively. " What shall we do ? " 

It was the first time in his life that Simeon 
Spicer had been in a place where some one 
could not be sent for the doctor. 

" There is n't an5rthing to do," said An- 
derson, " except to bunch up close to him 
and try to get him warm." 

"But what do you do," asked Deming, 
" when your men get wet and chilled out on 
a hike?" 

" Wait till they get dry and warm again," 
said Anderson. 

" The question now," said Russell, who 
had put on his blouse again, " is how we are 
going to get out of this? " 

" Blessed if I can tell," said Anderson. 

" Could n't we signal the gunboat with a 
flag of truce ? " suggested Deming. 
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" I would n't try it," said Russell, " un- 
less you're hungry for shrapnel." 

"The niggers have used up the flag of 
truce trick," explained Anderson. 

Russell began wiping the water out of his 
revolver and meditated. 

" How did you get ashore with him and 
your gun, too ? " asked Anderson. 

" I don't know," said the boy, " but I 
did. I guess the ammunition is tight," he 
observed, " but the barrel will stop up with 
rust pretty quick. Still, if it 's going to be 
of any use we '11 need it soon." 
Why ? " asked Deming. 
Because," said the boy, " that outfit of 
niggers that went overboard will have a 
bolo party organized by morning, if not be- 
fore." 

" I guess he 's right about that," said An- 
derson. 

The Member of Congress looked up 
vaguely. " I must n't be captured," he 
muttered. " I 've got to get back." Then 
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he collapsed again, shaking with nervous 
tremor. Deming and the lieutenant lay 
dose to him and tried to warm him into 
calmness, Russell watching them. After a 
long silence he spoke. 

" It will be dark in an hour, I Ve got some 
ideas/' he said, ** and I think 1 11 go on a 
scout. I want to find out where we are." 

" What do you expect to do? " asked An- 
derson. 

" I 'm not sure," said the boy, " but 
there's nothing to be gained by stopping 
here." 

Well," said Anderson doubtfully, 

don't get into trouble. You've got the 
only gun. And if you find cocoanuts, bring 
a few back." 

" So long ! " said the boy, " don't over- 
eat while I 'm gone," and he disappeared 
stumbling through the swamp in the direc- 
tion of the higher land. 

. . . • . 

The night came suddenly as it does in 
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the tropics and Russell had not returned. 

*' Do you think he can get back? " asked 
Deming. They were still huddled together 
with the Member of Congress between 
them. 

" I think so," said Anderson. " All that 
he has to do is to follow the shore." 

" I wish we could make a fire," said the 
Member of Congress Weakly. 

" More rain ! " said Deming. The first 
drops of a shower began pattering on the 
mangrove leaves, and as the rain grew 
heavier it came through. 

" You had better put the idea of a fire 
out of your mind, sir," said Anderson. 
" Try to go to sleep. Remember that it 
isn't really cold." 

" How cold do you suppose it is ? " asked 
Deming. 

" About seventy-one or two," said Ander- 



son. 



It seems about forty," said Deming. 
" Do you often get it worse than this ? " 
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" Yes," said Anderson, " in the hills. 
Sometimes it goes down to sixty and it 
rains all the time. One night is n't so bad, 
but a week of it knocks the men out." 

" I never thought that anybody suffered 
with the cold in the Philippines," said Dom- 
ing. 

Anderson made no answer, and the con- 
versation stopped. After a time they heard 
the Member of Congress breathing heavily. 
He had fallen into the stupor of exhaustion. 
The rain was still dripping through the man- 
grove leaves, and there was a subdued 
swashing of rhythmical little waves among 
the mangrove roots. There was no other 
sound, and the darkness was impenetrable. 
So the hours passed. 

Some time during the night Anderson 
sat up with a start and realized that he had 
been asleep. But whether for minutes or 
hours he could not say. Somebody near 
him was making queer noises. It was not 
t^" Member of Congress. He was breath- 
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ing heavily and regularly in the sleep of ex- 
haustion. It seemed to come from Deming, 
and it sounded like low, half-suppressed 
laughter. He shook himself and made an 
effort at self-control. He began to feel 
horror creeping over him. A sergeant in 
his company three months before had gone 
mad on much such a night in the hills and 
had begun laughing because he thought that 
he had turned into a squirrel. He stretched 
his arm out into the darkness till his hand 
rested on Deming's body. It was quiver- 
ing. 

"What's the matter?" said Anderson. 
*' Have you a chill?" 

" No," came the answer in Deming's 
voice. " I 'm laughing." 

" Laughing ? " he demanded. His nerves 
were beginning to go. 

" I 'm so thoroughly uncomfortable," said 
Deming. 

" That 's nothing to laugh about," said 
Anderson peevishly. 
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" You don't understand," said Deming. 
He went off into another fit of chuckles. 
" You see," he began presently, " the Con- 
gressman and I are out here on a tour 
of investigation. I 'm a newspaper man. 
He 's gathering campaign material for his 
reelection to the House, and I 'm helping 
him. We came to expose the sinfulness 
and inefficiency of the campaign. We 're 
discovering how the troops live in idle de- 
bauchery in native villages in a climatic 
paradise; how the inoffensive and enlight- 
ened Filipinos are butchered and water- 
cured because we won't fight fair. That 's 
from one of his speeches. I wrote it for 
him coming across from 'Frisco," and he 
began to laugh again. " They told us in 
Manila that we 'd better not come down to 
Samar, that it would n't be very comforta- 
ble, but, of course, we thought that they 
were keeping something back. A week of 
it has been enough, and that 's why he was 
in such a stew to get to Tacloban. There 's 
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going to be a transport in there to-morrow 
to take us out. The secret mission is to get 
home to God's country. And now the 
Lord only knows when we '11 get there." 

" I don't think that even He knows," 
said Anderson. " He has n't much to do 
with this part of the world." 

" Hello ! " said Deming, dropping his 
voice. 

The reports of two pistol shots came 
from somewhere in the distance. Then 
there was another, and after an interval 
another and then another. 

"Five," said Anderson. "That's all! 
One went at the boatmen. They've got 
.him!" 

Do you thi;nk so ? " asked Deming. 
I 'm afraid so," said Anderson, " or 
he 'd have kept one chamber. He 'd never 
be taken alive." 

"I 'm so cold," whined the Member of 
Congress, waking up. He began to shiver 
and moan again. They comforted him as 
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best they could, and the night dragged 
slowly on. From time to time the news- 
paper man and Anderson speculated in un- 
dertones as to Russell's fate. Occasionally 
they stood up and stretched themselves, and 
all the time the Member of Congress lay in 
a heap on the mangrove roots and dozed 
and moaned. 

After a long silence — no one could tell 
how long — Deming raised himself up. 
" If they Ve done for Russell," he said, " do 
you think they will hunt us down on the 
point?" 

" Of course," said Anderson. " The 
boatmen saw us come ashore." 

" Then they '11 take us prisoners, I sup- 
pose." 

'' Prisoners? " said Anderson. 

" Will they let us go ? " asked Deming. 

''Let us gof'^ repeated Anderson. 

" Good God ! " said the newspaper man, 
" you don't mean they '11 murder unarmed 
men, non-combatants ? " 
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You're white, aren't you?" said An- 
derson. " This is Lukban's country." 

They were silent again except for the dis- 
comforting noises of the Member of Con- 
gress. 

" It must be near morning," said Deming 
after a time. 

" Yes," said Anderson, " and the wind 
has shifted. It's clearing." He looked 
up through the mangroves, and here and 
there through the drifting cloud a star 
sparkled. 

" Then we may have a chance to get 
warm before they bolo us," Deming ob- 
served cheerfully. " That will be some- 
thing of a comfort." 

" Hush ! " whispered Anderson. He 
waited a moment. Then he murmured: 
" Do you hear itf " 

" I don't hear an)rthing," said the news- 
paper man tmder his breath. " It 's the lit- 
tle waves on the shore." 

" No, it is n't," whispered Anderson. 
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I heard it then/' whispered Deming. 
It 's paddles/' whispered Anderson. 
Well, if they 're coming, they 're com- 
ing," answered the newspaper man. " Shall 
we make a break at them ? " 

" Yes," said Anderson, " when they *re 
right on us. Get your friend up ! " 

The soimd of paddling came nearer, and 
they waited breathlessly. 

" Get up," said Deming. 

" What is it ? " asked the Member of 
Congress. " I hear paddling ! " 

" Sh ! " said Anderson. 

"Are they after us?" said the Member 
of Congress. 

" Hush ! " said Anderson. " Keep still ! " 

" This is awful ! " moaned the Member 
of Congress. " What will Annie do, and 
the children, and the business ? " 

" Be still," said the newspaper man, " and 
get ready to fight." 

The paddling was very near. Presently 
it stopped. There was no sound for a long 
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time, then a canoe bumped dully upon the 
mango roots. 

The Member of Congress leaped up, 
screamed, and fell unconscious, and then 
Russell's voice in subdued tones came to 
their ears. " I Ve got a boat," he said, 
" hurry and get in." 

The wind freshened, the rain cleared, 
the stars glimmered out and presently a 
vague grayness grew upon the eastern 
horizon over the hills of Samar. As 
it grew, the night passed into dawn and 
then the dawn brightened into deep blue, 
and an ineffable band of pale lemon 
stretched across the East. But the Mem- 
ber of Congress knew nothing of that au- 
roral miracle, or of an)rthing else, until, a 
limp and unbeautiful bundle, he was passed 
up to the deck of the Santa Maria di Trini- 
dad. Then as if far away he heard voices. 
He opened his eyes and looked about him. 

Ensign Russell was standing at attention 
and saluting the commanding officer of the 
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Santa Maria. " Returned aboard, sir," he 
said in a matter-of-fact tone. 

" So I see/' said Morris, " and in an aw- 
ful mess. What 's the row ? " 

" Row? There has been no row, sir," 
said Ensign Russell with dignity. 

" Have you any report to make ? " asked 
Morris, recalled to his position of com- 
manding officer. 

" I have charges to prefer," said Russell. 

" Against whom ? " asked the command- 
ing officer. 

" Against the gun pointer of the Santa 
Maria di Trinidad'* said Mr. Russell, 
" during yesterday's action." 

Morris looked at him in bewilderment. 
''What's that?" he asked. 

"Against the gtm pointer of the Santa 
Maria di Trinidad during an engagement 
with a native banco on the afternoon of the 
twenty-third." 

"Were you in that banco?" exclaimed 
Morris. 
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"And I charge him," continued Ensign 
Russell, making no other reply, " with lack 
of qualification and waste of ammunition 
contrary to the regulations. He shot six 
times before he hit us." 

"Six times/' he repeated scornfully. 
The boy regarded Morris with an outward 
assumption of solicitude for his country's 
ammunition bills. Inwardly he was ablaze 
with glory for, as it appeared to him, he 
had got even with Morris for his mean 
practical joke and incidentally, pursuant to 
his code, by jeopardy of life under fire, the 
honor of the navy had been vindicated and 
the personal affront to the Escort wiped out. 

The Member of Congress sat up in a 
vague stupor. He doubted his ears. 
" Could I have a little whisky ? " he said 
weakly. 

The commanding officer turned to go for 
the key of the medicine chest, and the Santa 
Maria di Trinidad steamed down the chan- 
nel on her blockade. 
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THE FIRST UNDYING PASSION OF ENSIGN 

RUSSELL 

LOVE had never excited the curiosity 
r of Mr. Ensign Russell. " It 's fool- 
ish/' he said, '' in the first place, and a 
waste of time that might be spent in having 
fun, and besides they all want to cut a 
button off and you forget to sew it on and 
get caught at inspection." With this phi- 
losophy he had come through the tenderer 
perils of life, even to his twenty-second year. 
At this time he was torn from a miserable 
bunk on the Santa Maria di Trinidad by 
a stem surgeon who happened to come 
aboard and found him delirious with a 
malarial fever and other complications 
brought on by improper food. When he 
could travel he was exiled to Japan to get 
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well, and eventually found himself at that 
half-way spot to Paradise, Mi3^noshita. 
On a late October morning a few days after 
his arrival he was observed seated on the 
hotel veranda apparently gazing raptly 
down the valley. 

There was a tea-house at the turn of the 
road; the hills were scarlet with autumn 
maples; bamboos shimmered and waved by 
the gateway. In the garden pool before the 
hotel ancient red carp were weaving medi- 
tatively, and above the pass to the right rose 
the ineffable Fuji, gleaming in new snow. 

A man dropped into the chair beside Mr. 
Russell. It was Bellew, his old Commander 
on the Annie May, They had given him a 
long leave after his cholera. The view 
which Russell appeared to be contemplating 
was in his mind. "Can you beat it?" he 
observed. 

Mr. Russell sat up with something of a 
start. " Beat what ? " he demanded. Bel- 
lew looked at him. " Why, the whole 
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thing," he said; "Japan." He made a 
comprehensive gesture. 

" I don't know," replied the Ensign, " I 
have n't noticed it ; I was thinking." 

" Homesick for Samar? " asked the First 
Lieutenant ironically. 

" There are worse places than Samar," 
said the Ensign. 

Not charted," said Bellew. 
We need n't discuss Samar," observed 
the boy. He proffered a letter that he had 
in his lap. " Can you beat that ? " 

Bellew took it and read : 

Dear George: 

I, too, am on sick report. Enteric. Yester- 
day I met a man in the Club at Zamboanga, 
who has concessions in Korea. He says he can 
give us tiger shooting, such as you read about 
in books. You put a goat out at night, and 
they are as thick as flies on a piece of sugar. 
I have accepted for us both, and have got 
leave. Also, the Doctor says it is all right 
for you to go instead of staying in Japan, 
and, like a brick, he has fixed it up with the 
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powers. Am starting to-morrow for Hong- 
kong with Fanshawe. He 's our host. Will 
wire you when to meet us in Seoul. Besides 
the goat game, you go in caves after them 
with a torch, and shoot when you see their 
eyes. George, it 's the dream of our life, and 
it's true. Am bringing your 30-40 and a 
sheath knife for you. 

Yours truly, 

Bill Francis. 

"Well," said Bellew, "are you going?" 

"Am I going?" said Mr. Russell ve- 
hemently. 

" But I thought you had malarial fever," 
said Bellew. 

" Do you think a man ought to let fever 
interfere with a chance like that," said the 
Ensign ; " besides, I 'm well. No tempera- 
ture for a week; and, besides," he con- 
tinued, " I 'm bored stiff with this place." 

" Don't like Japan ? " said Bellew. There 
was a note of surprise in his voice. 

" Certainly not," said Mr. Russell. 
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" What is it, anyway, but temples and tea- 
houses and peaceful heathen natives and 
scenery and shops and American summer 
girls on the hotel veranda; even the bear 
shooting is played out." 

" I believe," said Bellew, " that the bear 
shooting is poor and hard to get, but the 
veranda girls" — ^he paused and made a 
gesture toward the right — ^'^ anything is 
better than being bored." 

''Not that," said Mr. Russell with em- 
phasis. 

" And why not ? " asked the First Lieu- 
tenant. " Have you exhausted woman, or 
does the game make you suffer? " 

The boy looked at him blankly. ** Suf- 
fer," he repeated. " No, but it 's one of 
the things I can't understand." 

" If you mean girls," said Bellew, " you 
are not alone." 

" I mean what 's the use of wasting your 
time on girls," said Mr. Russell, " that *s 
what I mean. When you get old and can't 
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have fun it 's all right to get married. If 
you do it before you 're a goat." 

" Is this theory," asked Bellew, " or the 
fruit of experience?" 

" I have four sisters," said Mr. Russell. 
" I know there is nothing in it." 

" Did they all have your charming com- 
plexion ? " asked the First Lieutenant. 

Mr. Russell ignored this. His youth 
and beauty had given rise to the nick-name 
" Peach," but no one called him that within 
hearing. He turned his head and looked 
down the veranda. " Who is that ? " he de- 
manded. There was a man approaching 
with the obvious intention of addressing 
one or the other of them. 

" I don't know," said Bellew. " He came 
yesterday." 

" He 's a civilian, and a pinhead all right," 
observed Mr. Russell. To Ensign Russell 
the homely, unvarnished civilian, although 
a low order of creature, was concededly 
essential. Mankind could not all be officers. 
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But the civilian, who was also a scholar, or 
a man of fashion, or a squire of dames, 
was impossible. The man who was ap- 
proaching was obviously a man of fashion 
and an Englishman. He glanced quickly 
at them both, and, addressing the yoiuiger, 
said pleasantly : " I beg your pardon, but are 
you Mr. Ensign Russell?" 

" I am," said that gentleman. 

" My name is Armitage," said the man, 
" I am an embassy from a lady." 

"A lady?" repeated the boy. There 
was a note of apprehension in his voice, and 
the Englishman's eyes laughed. His ex- 
pression, however, was grave and deferen- 
tial. 

" Yes," he said, " from a lady who wishes 
to have you presented to her — Miss Ste- 
phenson." 

At this point Bellew began to shake. He 
coughed and departed hurriedly. 

Mr. Russell looked blankly at Mr. Armi- 
tage. He knew of no Miss Stephenson; 
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morevcr, panic was coming upon him, for 
over and beyond his expressed views re- 
garding girls, there was the fact that they 
made him feel self-conscious and uncom- 
fortable. 

" Look here," he said to the Englishman ; 
" it 's too bad, but you see I am invalided. 
The doctor won't let me see people." 

" I see," said the Englishman, " but I be- 
lieve it to be because you are invalided that 
you are granted this privilege. I think in 
some way or other your family knows her 
family and they have written about you." 

" I 'm sorry," said the boy, " but hon- 
estly I don't think I am up to it to-day. I 
am pretty bad to-day. I tell you ; I '11 sneak 
around to the back of the hotel, and you can 
tell her that you can't find me." 

" Unfortunately," said Armitage, " she is 
watching us; that is Miss Stephenson." 

A girl had detached herself from a group 
of people and was approaching. Girls have 
been known who would do such things by 
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accident. Mr. Russell rose and was pre- 
sented. 

" And now," said Armitage, after he had 
concluded the ceremony, " I must bolt. I 
have to catch the morning train for Tokyo. 
Be considerate of Mr. Russell," he added to 
the girl ; " he is not at all strong." He said 
good-by to her casually, waved his hand to 
the Ensign, and got into a rickshaw. " I 
say," he called back to the girl, " 1 11 bet 
you a yen you can't be — < " he said a word 
rather softly that sounded like " good," and 
drove off. 

The girl apparently did not hear. Mr. 
Russell heard, but it meant nothing to him. 
He was occupied with his own thoughts, 
which were stormy; his face darkened with 
an appreciation of the situation ; he had been 
trapped. He would have liked to have Mr. 
Armitage alone behind the hotel. But the 
Englishman was safely away, and he was 
acting as his substitute to a veranda girl. 
He had one solace, however ; he could think 
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of the Korean mountains, whither he would 
soon be speeding. Bill's wire might come 
any day. 

An hour later Bellew came by on his way 
to Itmch, and he saw Mr. Russell still with 
his new acquaintance; moreover, he heard 
her arranging to go to Hakone under his 
escort. He shook with Olympian laughter. 
" I suppose you will get out of it in some 
way," he suggested, when they were seated 
in the dining-room. 

"How?" said the Ensign. "It turns 
out she is the old man's niece [the " old 
man " meant the Admiral and to Mr. Rus- 
sell his Admiral's niece was a duty]. 
He wrote to her to look out for me, and so 
she thought I was sick." 

" I should like to see the letter," said 
Bellew. 

Why ? " demanded Mr. Russell. 
Simply because/' replied Bellew. 

"You know her," said the boy; "what 
sort of a girl is she ? " 
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"I could tell you what sort she isn't," 
said Bellew. " But to answer your ques- 
tion would take a long time, and then — " 
he broke off and smiled. 

" And then what ? " demanded Mr. Rus- 
sell. 

" Eat your tiffin while your appetite is 
still good," the other answered, and he be- 
gan talking of bridge hands. 

At the end of the second day at dinner, 
after he had picnicked with her at Hakone, 
Mr. Russell brought up the subject of her 
existence in a talk with Bellew. 

" Perhaps you remember," he began, " the 
other day we were speaking about Miss 
Stephenson." 

Bellew remembered. 

"And you seemed to think she was deep 
and hard to understand ? " 

" Did I ? " said Bellew. 

" Well," said Mr. Russell, " you were 
wrong." 

I am often wrong," said Bellew, with 
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meekness. " I wish you would tell me the 
facts. You see, I don't know her well." 
In the first place," said Mr. Russell, 
there is no mystery about her. It 's just 
like talking to Bill Francis." (Bellew 
gasped, but inaudibly.) "I mean, she is 
interested in everything like a man ; and she 
certainly says funny things. I think she is 
the brightest woman I have ever known. 
You know, I think she has the best mind, at 
least in my experience." 

" I follow you," said Bellew, " it is very 
interesting." 

" But what I like best about her," Mr. 
Russell continued, " is that there is no non- 
sense about her. You know what I mean; 
you don't think of her as a girl. You can 
trust her." 

Bellew paused with a fragment of Kama- 
kura yebi (which is an excellent crawfish) 
on his fork. He suppressed his emotions i 

with an effort and nodded. 

" Of ' course, you know," he observed ! 
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sympathetically. " Undoubtedly I was mis- 
informed." 

" You must have been," said the Ensign. 
" You ought to get to know her well ; she 
sa3rs you seem very nice." 

" That is very good of her," said Bellew, 
and he became silent. 

Other data relating to Miss Stephenson 
were of public record. She was twenty- 
four; she came from Kentucky. She had 
violet eyes and much corn-colored hair. 
There had been three men at the White 
Sulphur who were engaged to her the simi- 
mer she was sixteen. Her given name was 
Evadne. 

"An)nvay," said Bellew, emerging from 
his meditation, " she '11 help to keep you 
from being bored until you start for Seoul. 
I should think you could hardly wait for 
the cable." 

Mr. Russell ignored the reference to the 
cable. " Miss Stephenson is a friend of 
mine," he said severely. '* You don't talk 
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about your friends as if they were a song- 
and-dance act to kill time." 

"Quite right," said Bellew, "I was 
wrong. I apologize," and he returned to 
the yebi. 

The days passed, no cable came from Bill 
Francis, and Mr. Russell's acquaintance 
with his new friend deepened. He was con- 
tinuously amazed at the freedom with which 
he talked to her of his work and ambitions, 
at her manlike power of comprehending his 
point of view. The circumstances did not 
shatter his views as to other young women. 
It merely demonstrated her the exception. 
By adroit questioning he even drew from 
her the admission that she was not wholly 
like other girls. He communicated this to 
Bellew, who listened with interest. There 
was, moreover, another thing that drew 
them together — her interest in tiger-shoot- 
ing. She thought it "perfectly wonder- 
ful " that he should dare go after such dan- 
gerous things. She had called him George 
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for two days, and he was beginning to call 
her Evadne. 

It was just a week since Mr. Armitage 
had acted as ambassador that Mr. Russell 
came into the dining-room, rather late for 
dinner, and took his place opposite Bellew. 
There was on the menu English roast beef 
from Australia, which ordinarily he de- 
lighted in, yet it seemed to arouse in him 
no enthusiasm and remained untasted. He 
drank copiously of water, and shot furtive 
glances across the dining-room. He re- 
marked to Bellew that it would probably 
rain, unless the wind hauled around, and 
relapsed into silence. 

Bellew agreed with him about the rain 
and was silent for a time, as if framing a 
conversation. " I have been thinking about 
what you told me a few days ago," he be- 
gan ; " it pleased me." 

" What was that ? " asked Mr. Russell. 

" That Miss Stephenson thought I seemed 
nice, and would like to know me better." 
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" Did I say she said that? " asked the En- 
sign vaguely. 

" Something like it," said Bellew, " and 
you advised me rather to go in, you know." 

" Well ? " said Mr. Russell. 

" Well," said Bellew, " I Ve made up my 
mind to go in. You see, I am forty; my 
tiger-shooting days are passed, and it's 
time for me to be settling down." 

" I see," said Mr. Russell. 

"What you have told me about Miss 
Stephenson convinces me that she is no 
mere frivolous girl; but a serious, splendid 
woman." Bellew paused, but Mr. Russell 
made no comment, so he went on : " As 
man to man, George, how would you advise 
me to go about it ? " 

" How can I advise any one about the 
woman he ought to marry," replied the En- 
sign. " There is a man made for every 
woman and a woman for every man, and 
when they meet they know it." 

" Do you really think so ? " said Bellew. 
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" I know it," said Mr. Russell ; " it 's a 
fact." 

" But," said Bellew triumphantly, " they 
can not know it until they meet, so I think 
I '11 give her a picnic over the pass and get 
truly acquainted. If your cable doesn't 
come to-morrow, or next day, and you 
don't want a rest from her, you might come 
along. You could cook the bacon." 

Mr. Russell assented without enthusiasm. 
After a pause which he spent in thought he 
looked at Bellew impressively. 

" Do you know," he said, " I am wor- 
ried about that tiger hunt." 

" Do you think the cable has been mis- 
sent?" asked the First Lieutenant. 

" No," said Mr. Russell, " I am afraid I 
may not be able to go." 

" Not go ! " exclaimed Bellew. 

" Exactly," said the boy. " The fever 
has come back. Now the question is, ought 
I to go into Korea with fever? " 

" I should think it was just the place," 
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said Bellew. " Frosty mountains are life 
to fever patients." 

" But the diet? " said the Ensign. 

" It 's a cattle country," said Bellew. 
" There must be milk." 

" I must think it over carefully," said Mr. 
Russell. " A man ought not to take un- 
necessary risks. Don't you think so? 
One owes something to the service when 
it 's so short of officers." 

" There 's a great deal in that," said Bel- 
lew gravely, "and remember, it is danger- 
ous to overeat of roast beef with the tem- 
perature up." So saying he rose and left 
the table. 

That night Mr. Russell did not go to 
sleep. Toward midnight he took his tem- 
perature, as he had not done for a fort- 
night. Not altogether to his surprise, the 
mercury registered normal. There was 
then no alternative to account for his 
state of mind but the events of the after- 
noon. 
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They had been walking together. 

She had become dizzy upon a stepping- 
stone in a shallow brook and had screamed 
gently. With no more than the impulse to 
rescue he had borne her to shore. There 
had been a moment that the touch of her 
straw-colored hair was on his cheek, that 
its Circean fragrance was in his nostrils, 
that he felt the pulses of the universe throb- 
bing in his virginal arms. From that mo- 
ment a new and strange condition had come 
upon him, and, assured by the thermometer 
that it was not disease, he accepted it as 
the sign of the god. At last he was in 
love; so he lay in ecstatic wakefulness, the 
glory of existence pulsing lyrically in his 
heart. 

The darkness of the chamber faded, the 
twittering of birds began, the dawn crept 
in through chinks in the shoji, and, the 
practical character of the man reasserting 
itself, he considered what was to be done. 
It was true that she was older than he, but 
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only two years. It was true that he had 
but an Ensign's pay, but other Ensigns had 
married upon it. Finally it was undenia- 
ble that marriage would be a refutation of 
all that life had hitherto meant; yet, be- 
cause he had been in the darkness, was he 
to continue there after light had come? 
The significance of this intoxicating revela- 
tion could be only one thing — this was the 
woman prepared for him before time be- 
gan. He must accept her; it was a duty 
as well as a joy. Yet it could not be 
thought of as a duty. It was the passion 
that animates the universe, immortal, un- 
changing and it was his privilege to com- 
municate the fact to her. He prepared in- 
troductory remarks, a noble and affecting 
declaration which was to close as she should 
timidly hang her head in preparation for 
the finale. He rehearsed till he was letter- 
perfect. At times he had the sense of her 
actual presence, and he felt the touch of 
her straw-colored hair on his cheek, all of 
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which is one of the interesting problems of 
physiological psychology. 

Morning came, and when the chamber- 
maid anounced " baf ready," the delirious 
sweetness of his state of mind began to fade 
as the pink light dies from the sunset, and 
he was left with the sober outlines of the 
situation. The intrusion of the daily 
wx)rld having banished ecstasy, reflection 
succeeded it. He dressed slowly and seri- 
ously, taking farewell of his happy bachelor 
ways. It was in point to do this, for by 
noon he was to be as good as a married 
man. Those words made him grin nerv- 
ously, for marriage, like death, was a 
change that he had always contemplated as 
concerning others rather than himself. In 
fact, when looking it in the face he seemed 
to be some one else. George Russell al- 
ready was no more. And here a strange 
thing occurred. As he went in to break- 
fast, without rime or reason, there swept 
over him a passionate regret for the old 
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Russell, for an instant almost an envy 
of him. He immediately dismissed the 
thought as unseemly, for, as they say in 
romance, was he not "the happiest fello\^ 
in the world ? " Beside his plate he f oimd 
a letter. " It 's from Bill," he observed to 
Bellew. He opened it with a curious mix- 
ture of emotions. 

" I trust nothing has happened to the 
tiger-hunt," said the First Lieutenant. 

In silence Mr. Russell handed the com- 
munication to Bellew, who read: 

We reached Manila this morning, and Fan- 
shawe got a wire saying that on the 19th 
three man-eaters came into a village and ate 
two coolies. They have them marked down, 
and are saving them for us. Of course, I 
mean the tigers. I shall get you an express 
in Hongkong, as the thirty-forty won't stop 
'em quick enough. 

Yours, 

Bill. 

P. S. — Think of it, " man-eaters " I 
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Bellew looked up thoughtfully from the 
letter. " I should think a man would have 
to be pretty sick to resist man-eaters." 

"Why?" said Mr. Russell. 

" Why? " repeated Bellew. 

" I don't see," said the boy, " that a man- 
eater is any more fun than any other tiger." 
But his words were uttered without con- 
viction. 

" Every man to his own opinion," said 
the First Lieutenant. " I infer, however, 
that you have decided not to go." 

" What can I do ? " said the Ensign, 
** with a temperature of 104? " 

" Bed," said Bellew gravely, " and a milk 
diet. I '11 manage the picnic alone." He 
rose and left the table. 

Mr. Russell looked after him balefuUy. 
Presently he took Bill's letter, tore it into 
little bits, and piled them on his plate. 
" Why could n't Bill have kept the man- 
eaters to himself?" Then he wondered 
how he could be provoked at Bill, or any 
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one else in the light of his new and great 
happiness. It was strange that he could 
have forgotten it even for a moment. An 
immortal love is of more importance than 
tigers. 

He finished his breakfast and sent a note 
to Evadne's room. She rarely appeared 
before eleven. The note said : 

Come down, and let 's take a walk. I have 
just had a letter that I want to consult you 
about. 

He deemed the reference to the letter an 
adroit way of putting it. It avoided senti- 
ment, which looks mushy on paper. It was 
truthful, too, in a secondary sense, for he 
was going to tell her that he had some- 
thing in mind more interesting than man- 
eaters. Naturally, she would ask what that 
could be, and then he would be ready with 
the introduction already composed. He 
smiled at his own shrewdness ; but his smile 
was mirthless. 
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In due time the bell boy returned with 
word that Miss Stephenson would be down 
immediately. Experience told him that 
this was not to be taken literally, so he went 
out upon the veranda and sat down on the 
steps. The banners of autumn were fly- 
ing. Tides of sunshine made the world 
glorious. The air still sparkled with the 
frosts of dawn. He filled his lungs and 
gazed away toward the hills. Insensibly 
their spell began to creep over him, and 
there came upon him that sad, fierce passion 
for their distance and mystery which is the 
call of the Angel of Adventure. The para- 
dise of the night hours, Evadne, and that 
other self which worshiped, slipped away 
into the land of shadows and forgotten 
things. Unconscious of its truancy his 
mind was treading other trails. In a flash 
of day-dream he was following a wounded 
tiger along the face of a Korean ravine. 
He came upon the beast crouched at bay. 
The great cat charged. He waited coolly 
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until he could see the gleam of its slaver- 
dripping teeth. A single shot rang out. 
The tiger dropped. He was measuring it, 
and the tape showed it eleven feet from tip 
to tip, when he recalled the circumstance 
that he was going to engage himself to Miss 
Stephenson about eleven o'clock. 

The realization came with something 
strangely like a shock, yet he knew that 
shock was inappropriate to such a situation 
as his. He was wondering what it could 
mean when two American small boys began 
to play " catch " with a base-ball on the plot 
before the hotel, and the question dismissed 
itself. It was many months since he had 
seen a base-ball, and of all games, that 
played upon the diamond was his especial 
joy. It occurred to him that on the brink 
of matrimony it might not be dignified to 
indulge in sport, but he did not care. His 
hands itched for the feel of the ball. He 
opened communication with the boys, and 
presently the game became three-cornered. 
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It was as delightful as he had anticipated. 
Ten minutes later the small boys discarded 
catch as too inactive. Mr. Russell de- 
murred, but he was overruled, and they de- 
cided upon tag. He believed that he had 
outgrown tag, yet he owed it to his friends 
not to disrupt the game, so he became " it." 
As he ran and dodged the exhilaration of 
exercise grew upon him. Figuratively 
speaking, it went to his head. If he had 
been a colt he would have bucked and tossed 
his heels sk)rward. As it was, when the 
pressure of animal spirits neared the burst- 
ing point he turned a cartwheel. After the 
disclosure of this accomplishment his as- 
sociates ceased tag and demanded further 
exhibits. He did not disappoint them, but 
walked on his hands, did cartwheels, hand- 
springs, and finally a back somersault. He 
returned to the veranda steps tingling and 
radiant with play, but the radiancy faded 
as he recalled the morning's program and 
realized that he recalled it with shrinking 
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as from something strange and inconceiva- 
ble. And this time it was not merely a 
passing doubt, but a continuing state of 
mind. The goddess that had come to him 
out of the dusk in the perfume and touch 
of a girl's hair had grown vague and im- 
possible of recall. He was bewildered. 
Where was he? What did it mean? He 
began to examine himself with the end of 
finding out, but he could get no farther than 
the appalling fact that the George Russell 
who was sitting in the sun upon the veranda 
steps did not want to be engaged. The idea 
of marriage was repugnant, even terrifying. 
While the world was before him full of 
game and fun, while strange cities were 
unvisited and south equatorial continents 
unseen, while splendid wars were possible 
with the Powers that we were elbowing in 
the East, and, finally, while three man-eating 
tigers were marked down for him across 
the straits in Korea, it was impossible. 
Yet, on the other hand, there was the 
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doctrine of predestined affinities and the 
fact that he had lain awake all night for 
the first time in his life, and that the cause 
was love. And love, as he knew from 
literature, was immortal. It was an in- 
scrutable mystery. After a time a curious, 
uncorrected query from the veiled regions 
of his mind floated up into consciousness 
and hinted at a solution. The cause of his 
insomnia was assuredly love, but love of 
what? Of Evadne, of course, he answered, 
but he was not satisfied. He struggled to 
recall the fascination of the vision that had 
glorified the night. Then he heard his 
name called. He turned, saw Evadne, and 
knew immediately, without possibility of 
doubt, that whatever dream or being he 
may have been in love with it was not the 
girl standing before him. She was an 
awfully nice girl. He liked to be with her 
and talk to her. He would even die for 
her, but marry her, that was different. He 
was never going to marry. And then the 
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thought came to him, paralyzing him with 
horror, he would have to marry her ; he was 
not a free man! The facts were indisputa- 
ble. It was not peril which had induced 
Evadne's panic in the brook. It was a 
woman's avowal. He could see it all now. 
He had led her on by his attentions, and 
as an officer and a gentleman he must offer 
himself. She loved him and would accept 
him. From behind the bars of the cage in 
which honor incarcerated him, he gazed 
in agony at his receding liberty. A lump 
rose in his throat for pity of himself. Hap- 
piness had passed him by. All that was 
left for him now was to see to it that she 
should never suspect the truth. In forty or 
fifty years the consciousness that he had 
never given her one unhappy hour would 
be comforting. He must live for that; it 
was all he had, that and his work. He was 
fate's victim and must go on with the 
ghastly farce. These thoughts came to 
him while he said good morning, made 
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commonplace remarks, and led the way 
forth upon their expedition. 

They had gone down the road toward the 
station and were at the turn by the Tea- 
House of The Singing Waters when her 
shoe-lacing came untied. It had happened 
before. He kneeled to fasten it with simu- 
lated enthusiasm, for the joy of such serv- 
ices had departed. He was absorbed in the 
problem of a bow and did not notice her 
startled change of position, nor yet the rick- 
shaw with the three runners that swung 
around the bend of the road, and stopped 
suddenly at the peremptory signal of the 
passenger. The passenger was Armitage. 
He sat quietly observing the tableau with a 
humorous look in his eyes and a counte- 
nance comically grave. Presently he said 
in a low voice, as if speaking to himself: 
" She can't help it, it 's a disease. Poor 
little child! However, I win a yen.'* 

Evadne grew very pink. Then he said 
" good morning " in a loud voice. 
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Mr. Russell started up from his knees in 
inexperienced confusion. " Hello," he said, 
" I did n't see you. I was tying a shoe- 
lace." 

"A superfluous operation," said Armi- 
tage. " You are, as they say in your coun- 
try, ' up against ' a trained shoe-lace." 

" If you are going to be unpleasant," said 
Miss Stephenson, " you might take the next 
train back to the British Legation." (The 
Hon. Lionel Brampton Armitage was sec- 
ond secretary.) 

And this is my reward," he replied, 

for abandoning the affairs of nations and 
coming a day ahead of time — unan- 
nounced/^ he added. 

" I guessed you were coming," said 
Evadne. " We were on our way to the 
station to meet you." 

Mr. Russell looked at her in surprise, 
and then his gaze turned toward the Eng- 
lishman. She had never mentioned him, 
yet they seemed to be old friends. " I sup- 
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pose you are going on to the hotel," he 
said. 

Armitage nodded. 

" Then we shall see you later," said the 
boy. " We are going down the road." He 
started, but stopped again as Evadne hesi- 
tated. 

" George," said Evadne, " I don't think I 
shall go down the road any farther. You 
see, I do like to ride in a rickshaw with 
three runners; besides, I have a headache, 
and you can tell me about the letter on the 
veranda after lunch; and, besides," she 
added gently, " I 'm going to tell you a 
secret — you never would guess it, but I 
am engaged to the British Legation " — she 
nodded toward Armitage — '^ he is rather 
nice when you know him." 

Mr. Ensign Russell steadied himself on 
the wheel of the kurema. " / guessed it 
the first day I saw you/* he observed calmly, 
and the Recording Angel made a marginal 
note that his was the best. 
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How Mr. Russell restrained himself then 
and there from yelling and jumping over 
the mountain he never knew. " I wish you 
all kinds of good luck/' he said politely, and 
shook hands with Armitage. 

Thanks awfully," said the Englishman. 

It 's awfully good of you, and you have 
been awfully nice to Evadne. By the way " 
— he felt in his pocket, remembering some- 
thing — " I have a wire for you ; they gave 
it to me at the station." 

Mr. Russell took the despatch, and just 
at that moment Bellew came upon them. 
The boy tore open the envelope and glanced 
at the message. 

" Good news, I take it," said the English- 
man, smiling. 

As the Ensign read the slip of paper 
his face might have been that of the 
young Keats first looking into Chap- 
man's " Homer." " Rather," he said off- 
handedly. " Tiger-shooting in Korea. I 'm 
leaving this afternoon." 
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THE FIRST UNDYING PASSION 

"But the fever?" said Bellew, side- 
glancing at Evadne; to himself, he called 
her " the fever." 

Mr. Russell ignored him. " I must go 
to the station and send a reply," he said. 
" See you all at lunch." He swung down 
the road, and Bellew followed him, trying 
vainly to solve the situation. 

" He must be awfully keen about shoot- 
ing tigers," observed Armitage, who was 
helping Evadne into the kurema. " I never 
saw a man look so happy." Evadne won- 
dered, but for once it was beyond her. 

At length she said in her little meek way : 
" You owe me a yen, Lionel, don't you ? 
You can see for yourself that I have been 
good." 

Just then Mr. Russell turned and waved 
his hand at them. It was the impulse of 
joy and youth and liberty. Then he strode 
on again, the vision of bleak mountains 
possessing him, the smoke of camp-fires in 
his nostrils, the silence of starlit nights in 
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his soul; his whole being thrilled with the 
spell of adventure and the primeval call that 
summoned Nimrod. The Red Grods were 
leading him, for the appointed hour of De- 
lilah had not yet come. 
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HOW ENSIGN RUSSELL PREDICTED 

THE day of the boat race there were 
various lunch parties on the British 
flag-ship. The Admiral had one in his 
cabin for the newly married Armitages. 
There was another in the gun-room. At 
both the race was the principal topic of con- 
versation. It was an international affair, 
Briton against Yankee. 

With the curry there was a momentary 
silence and some one down at the far end 
of the table was heard to say, " Win ? how 
do I know who is going to win? There 
are as many opinions as there are people 
in Hong Kong." 

The Admiral turned away from his curry, 
lifted an oracular hand and the silence 
deepened. " There can be but one opin- 
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ion," he observed and resumed his curry. 

" Obviously," said Lady Herbert Graham- 
Podely who sat upon his left. Lady Her- 
bert was a sycophant and something of a 
goose. She turned a moment later to Bless- 
ington the Flag-Lieutenant and whispered, 
" And what is it? '' 

Blessington hastened to interpret his 
chief. " The Admiral means of course 
that Glorious will win," he replied. " The 
American gig has not a chance. It's a 
sure thing." 

And Blessington unquestionably ex- 
pressed the view of boating authorities in 
the British Squadron. 

" Of course, I quite agree with you," said 
Lady Herbert; "but will you explain the 
matter to Miss de Crespigny, who does not 
know about sport ? I am very anxious that 
dear Gwendolen should have everything ex- 
plained to her out here in the East. It is 
so improving, and it would so gratify her 
dear mamma." 
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"With pleasure," said the Flag-Lieu- 
tenant. " Now, in the first place, the gig 
of the Glorious is the unbeaten champion 
of his Majesty's squadron, and has rowed 
as a crew for no less than three years." 

" Make a note of that," said Lady Her- 
bert to Gwendolen — " three years." She 
pronounced it almost " yawhs " with an ex- 
treme breadth of accent. Lady Herbert 
was extreme about many things. Most 
people thought her rather a silly, but she 
was good-natured and obliging. 

"On the other hand," continued Bless- 
ington, "the crew of the Oklahoma's gig 
has been picked within a month, and has 
never rowed a race. Not one! In the 
second place, there have been a couple of 
practice brushes in the harbor, and Glorious 
has on both occasions drawn easily away, 
rowing from six to eight strokes less to the 
minute. This in itself is quite conclusive." 

"Oh, quite," exclaimed Lady Herbert^ 
— " absolutely convincing ! " 
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" But, furthermore," continued the Flag- 
Lieutenant, '' Glorious has been coached by 
men who learned their rowing at Eaton and 
Harrow. They have a correct style." 

" And that is so much, is it not ? " said 
Lady Herbert. 

There was a pause, and then Miss de 
Crespigny spoke. 

" But who," she demanded, " has coached 
the American boat ? " 

" I believe it to be * a young chap * they 
call * Peach ' Russell," replied Blessington, 
" an ensign newly out of their academy at 
Annapolis." 

Mrs. Armitage, who was formerly 
Evadne Stephenson, looked up as she heard 
the name. " I believe I used to know that 
boy," she observed softly. 

" But how very absurd ! " exclaimed 
Lady Herbert, having reference to Bless- 
ington's statement rather than Mrs. Armi- 
tage's. " A mere boy ! Nevertheless, it 
will make an amusing race." 
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Not at all," said the Admiral promptly; 

it will not be an amusing race : it will be 
a silly race. It will be a walk-over. But," 
he rumbled on, growing more animated, 
" you and Gwendolen will see the best crew 
you have seen in fifty years. God bless 
me! They will win by twenty lengths — 
by twenty lengths or more." The humor 
of it overpowered him, and he subsided, 
chuckling, into his curry. Sir Christopher 
Welsingham, weather-beaten war-dog, ad- 
miral, and idol of the squadron, was a good 
feeder and much attached to curry. 

Lady Herbert was annoyed at the im- 
putation that she could have been inter- 
ested in boats half a century back, but she 
said nothing. The subject,, in fact, was 
concluded. It had been exhausted by the 
Admiral. 

After a brief silence, Lady Herbert be- 
gan again. She was an indefatigable talker. 
" Dear Sir Christopher," she said, ** you 
really must show us the flag-ship, won't 
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you, dear Sir Christopher? I do so wish 
dear Gwendolen to see a flag-ship. It would 
so gratify her dear mamma/' 

" Gwendolen shall see the ship," said the 
Admiral. 

" And dear Sir Christopher," said Lady 
Herbert, somewhat archly, *' are there any 
midshipmen in the ship? Dear Gwendolen 
is quite curious about midshipmen." 

" Oh, no ! " protested Miss de Crespigny. 
" Really, now. Lady Herbert ! " 

"Gwendolen shall see the midshipmen," 
said the Admiral. 

And so an hour later, in quest of mid- 
shipmen, the Admiral led his company for- 
ward through water tight doors, and down 
long passages and made a junction with the 
second Itmch party already mentioned. But 
as he approached the gun-room, he mo- 
tioned the ladies to wait, while he went 
ahead. It was his intention to scout, for 
one can never tell exactly what one is going 
to find in a gtm-room. The Admiral re- 
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tnembered, not without some wistfulness, 
the days when he was a midshipman, and 
fully realized the possibilities. Under a 
stony outside, he was a very human old 
gentleman. At the gun-room door he 
paused with something of surprise, for he 
heard a most un-British voice uttering a 
most un-British sentiment. " The trouble 
with the English," said the voice, which 
was American, — " and I want to say right 
here that I like the English — « (you and us 
together can lick the world) — but the 
trouble is that your country is getting played 
out." 

The Admiral started, as might a bishop 
hearing heresy from the pulpit of his own 
cathedral; then an English voice that he 
recognized as belonging to Troubridge, the 
senior midshipman, rose in protest. 

" That 's all very well to say as a rep- 
artee to Stubby's alleged joke," said Trou- 
bridge, " but you don't mean, you surely 
don't seriously mean it" 
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" I 'm afraid I do," said the American 
voice. 

The Admiral's jaw dropped, and the 
silence in the gun-room was eloquent with 
amazement. 

" And why not ? " went on the Ameri- 
can voice. " You Ve been running down hill 
for three hundred years, ever since America 
began. And why? Because you Ve driven 
your best men over to us by making it un- 
pleasant for them, if they have to work 
for a living. That 's why we Ve beaten 
you in war and in business and in boat- 
racing. And that 's why we 're going to 
beat you this afternoon. We 're trained to 
get results. You 're not." 

Then a new voice was heard. It be- 
longed to midshipman, the Honorable 
Claude Wallowshire, who was thirteen. 

" But, I say," exclaimed this ingenuous 
child, " don't you realize that all our ex- 
perts say that Glorious is sure to win ? " 

" Experts ! " said the American voice. 
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" Who are your experts? Are n't they the 
very bunch of lobsters I Ve been talking 
about?" 

The Admiral could contain himself no 
longer. " Beastly little braggart ! " he said 
under his breath. " I '11 teach him man- 
ners," and he went in. 

Fourteen eager faces turned toward him, 
grave and respectful, but the first to his feet, 
the first to salute, the snappiest and smart- 
est, was the one in the fresh white uniform 
of a United States Ensign. Then Trou- 
bridge came forward a step. " Sir Christo- 
pher," he said, "may we present to you 
Mr. Russell of the Oklahoma, who has been 
Itmching with us ? " 

The Admiral acknowledged the intro- 
duction with the countenance he used for 
official inspections. It was not cordial. 
He looked the boy over from head to toe. 
Nothing is smaller to a Vice- Admiral than 
an ensign, but small things alwa3rs irritated 
Sir Christopher. " Is this the Mr. Russell 
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who is coach of the Oklahoma's gig?" he 
demanded. 

" It is, sir," said Mr. Russell. 

" And like most young coaches," said the 
Admiral, " a bit sanguine, eh ? " 

Mr. Russell was not very certain whether 
sanguine meant bloody or something else. 
His face showed it. 

" I presume you expect to win," said Sir 
Christopher, putting it another way. 

Mr. Russell read the Admiral's face. 
" My opinion, sir," he replied, " I presume, 
is worth very little." 

" Not much," said the Admiral frankly ; 
" still it would be interesting. We make 
allowances for youth." 

The boy's face flushed. "If I might 
differ with you, sir," he replied, " I should 
hardly use the word expect in speaking of 
our chances to win." 

" Then you merely hope? " suggested the 
Admiral. 

Hardly that, sir, either," said Mr. Rus- 
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sell deferentially. " I don't wish to appear 
fresh, but the fact is, sir, I think know is 
the word." 

"Know?" said the Admiral. ''Know 
that you are going to win? " 

" Yes, sir," said Mr. Russell. 

The Admiral gazed at him in amazement. 

" Really," he said, with ponderous irony, 
" this is most interesting. Here is a young 
man who actually knows beforehand how a 
race is coming out. I dare say, sir," he 
continued, " that you have figured it all out 
by mathematics." 

" That is just it, sir," said Mr. Russell 
mildly, "by the formulas for impulse and 
resistances, based upon observations of the 
practice brushes with the Glorious/' 

" In which, if I recall it correctly. 
Glorious has twice beaten you," said the 
Admiral. 

" Exactly, sir," said Mr. Russell, " but 
you see — " 

" And so," continued the Admiral, inter- 
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rupting him, "pursuing your admirable 
logic, I presume that you can tell me by just 
how many lengths you are going to beat 
Glorious/^ 

" Well, sir," replied Mr. Russell en- 
gagingly, " the truth is, I have n't figured 
it out in lengths." 

Oh, not in lengths? ** said the Admiral. 

Perhaps, then, in miles f " and he chuckled. 

Mr. Russell gazed at him meekly. " It 
will be rather less than a mile," he said. 
" About three quarters, sir. But, of course, 
I don't wish to brag, sir, and I must say 
that this sounds very like it." 

To the Admiral it was past belief. It 
was his duty to do something; but what? 
As he stared dully at the boy, he saw 
Blessington come into the room with the 
two ladies. Then a scheme of retribution 
came to him. " Mr. Blessington," he said, 
" this young gentleman, Mr. Russell, has 
made some mathematical calculations about 
the race. At my invitation he will remain 
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on board and verify them from the deck of 
my flag-ship. Present my compliments to 
Captain Stewart of the Oklahoma and ob- 
tain for Mr. Russell the necessary permis- 
sion." 

Very good, sir," said Blessington. 
That is very good of you," said Mr. 
Russell pleasantly. He felt that it was use- 
less to say that he ought to be with his men. 

Lady Herbert broke the pause that 
followed. " How very interesting to be 
a mathematician ! " she said vaguely. 
" Really, Mr. Russell, you must tell Miss 
de Crespigny all about you interesting cal- 
culations." 

** You really must," said Miss de Cres- 
pigny; she had already cast her eye over 
the midshipmen, and found them not very 
promising. " I adore mathematics, though, 
of course, you know I am not a mathema- 
tician. May we not go on deck ? " she 
added, and immediately answering her ques- 
tion, said : " Do let us go on deck. It is 
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so beastly hot in this place." She started 
for the door, and before Mr. Russell had 
time to appreciate the situation he was led 
away. Women in their social aspects af- 
fected him with panic, and with Gwendolen 
he had little chance. From the English 
point of view she was in the expiring stages 
of girlhood, being six and twenty. " If 
you won't tell me about your clever mathe- 
matical calculations," the watch-officer over- 
heard her say, as they emerged upon the 
deck, " do tell me all about yourself." 

Evadne saw him being led off and was 
somewhat vexed. It interfered with her 
own plans. 

An hour later, Lady Herbert, escorted 
by the Admiral, made her way through the 
tea-party which had assembled upon the 
quarter-deck, in search of her charge. She 
found her still in the company of Mr. Rus- 
sell. " Just fancy. Lady Herbert," the girl 
called to her approaching chaperon, " Mr. 
Russell says that the Oklahoma is going to 
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beat us. That is what his mathematical 
calculations were about." 

The Admiral turned his back. He was 
more than disgusted. 

" My dear," said Lady Herbert, " you 
are too young to understand these Ameri- 
can jokes. Really, Mr. Russell, I think you 
are quite naughty to quiz dear Gwendolen 
with American jokes. Of course he is 
chaffing you, Gwendolen, dear. Just bet 
him a box of gloves." 

• " I never bet," said Mr. Russell unblush- 
ingly. 

" There," said Lady Herbert, " what did 
I teUyou?" 

Just at that moment some one called, 
" They 're coming ! " and there was a move- 
ment toward the starboard rail. To Mr. 
Russell it seemed that this was a chance to 
escape from his captor. He cast a stra- 
tegic glance into the shifting crowd and 
hurried into it. 

" Quite right," said a voice at his elbow ; 
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" do hurry and get us good places on the 
rail." He looked up and found himself 
with Miss de Crespigny on his left; on his 
right were Lady Herbert, the Admiral, and 
Blessington. Evadne brushed by and whis- 
pered in his ear, " Getting to be a regular 
ladies* man," and disappeared on the arm 
of her husband. 

The weather had been thick all day, with 
showers of chill, fine rain, that fell noise- 
lessly upon the awnings. A mile up the 
harbor toward Limoun Pass the fog closed 
down upon the water, and beyond this veil 
eyes could not penetrate. As they searched 
the dim horizon-line, a dark object was 
sighted growing out of the mist. This was 
the cause for the excitement. 

" Is that one of the crews? " asked Miss 
de Crespigny breathlessly. A moment later 
they heard the Admiral cough impressively. 
"Lady Herbert," said he, "that dark ob- 
ject which you observe is the tugboat that 
is clearing the course." 
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" Really ! " said Lady Herbert. " Gwen- 
dolen, dear, that is the tugboat that is clear- 
ing the course. Use your eyes, Gwendolen. 
Your dear mamma wishes you to see every- 
thing while you are in the East." 

" Thank you, dear Lady Herbert," said 
Miss de Crespigny. She looked from the 
corner of her eye at Ensign Russell. He 
was searching the course with his glass. 

Thus for the spectators on the Glorious 
the race began. 

The dim object drew on out of the mist, 
and presently became a tugboat even to the 
unaided eyes of women and landsmen. 

" Why, it w a tugboat ! " said Miss de 
Crespigny. " I see it quite distinctly." 

" That is quite right I " said Mr. Russell, 
encouragingly. He was still studying the 
on-coming craft with his glasses. Presently 
he lowered them and cast a meek glance at 
the Admiral. 

" Is an3rthing the matter ? " asked Miss 
de Crespigny. She had noticed his glance. 
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But just then the Admiral said, '* Ha ! " 
and lowering his glasses for an instant, cast 
a glance at Mr. Russell. And then Lady- 
Herbert, observing it, asked the Admiral if 
anything was the matter. 

" The matter," said the Admiral, reply- 
ing to Lady Herbert, but speaking toward 
Ensign Russell, " is that the race to all in- 
tents and purposes is over. They have run 
up a broom to the masthead of the tugboat." 

There was an impressive silence, and 
Gwendolen looked sympathetically at Mr. 
Russell. " Are n't I good to promise to be 
nice to you when you are beaten?" she 
asked in low voice. 

But Lady Herbert did not understand. 

" Broom ! what an extraordinary place 
for a broom ! " she observed. " Or did you 
say boom! " 

" Broom, broom," replied the Admiral, 
earnestly — "the symbol of victory. Do 
you see — sweeping the seas." He made 
an illustrative gesture. 
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" What an interesting custom ! " ob- 
served Miss de Crcspigny. " Is it very 
old?" 

" Van Tromp invented it," said Mr. 
Russell in a low voice. " He flew a broom 
when he sailed up the Thames." The Ad- 
miral recognized the voice, and looked away 
irritably. 

" Who was Van Tromp ? " asked Miss 
de Crespigny. 

" Really, Gwendolen, dear," said Lady 
Herbert, " I am surprised. Van Tromp 
was one of Nelson's most illustrious cap- 
tains, as Mr. Russell will explain to you. 
But, Sir Christopher," she continued, " is 
the race over because they have a broom 
on their flagpole? Frankly, I haven't no- 
ticed either of the boats." 
Nor I," said Gwendolen. 
I said it was as good as over," replied 
the Admiral patiently. " I will explain 
it to you. You see this tugboat, which 
has been watching the competitors all the 
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way down the course, is a British tugboat, 
and now she signals by the broom at the 
masthead that the British gig has a decisive 
lead and is unquestionably the winner — 
as you may recall," he added, not glancing 
at Mr. Russell, but speaking for his edifica- 
tion, " that I told you would be the case at 
lunch." 

How very lucid ! " said Lady Herbert. 

Did you understand, Gwendolen ? " 

"Quite," said Miss de Crespigny. 
And now," said the Flag-Lieutenant, 
who was standing by the Admiral, with his 
glasses leveled on the course, " the winner 
is coming." 

Vociferous cheering from the eight hun- 
dred British seamen forward on the super- 
structure, and polite hand-clapping on the 
quarter-deck greeted this discovery. In 
spite of the foregone conclusion of the out- 
come, the ship's company was in a ferment 
with the excitement of victory. 

" You are quite right, Blessington," 
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said the Admiral ; " I make it out. There 
they come ! " 

"Where?" demanded Lady Herbert. 
" I do so wish to see the winner ! " 

" There," said the Admiral, pointing at 
the dark speck. " Take my glass and see 
for yourself. Blessington," he added, " can 
you make out the American boat ? " 

" Not yet, sir," said Blessington. 

" It may well be many lengths behind," 
said the Admiral. " A five-mile race is a 
long one." 

Lady Herbert having his glasses, he stole 
a glance at Mr. Russell, and as Mr. Russell 
had been gazing at him, their eyes met. 
The boy dropped his, and his face flushed. 
" It will do that young man good," thought 
the Admiral. Then, desiring his binocu- 
lars, he turned to Lady Herbert again. 

" Well ? " he inquired, " do you see 
them?" 

" I don't see anything," said Lady Her- 
bert, " except mist." 
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" They are not rowing up in the air, you 
see," said Sir Christopher benevolently, 
"and that's where you are looking. You 
can see them now without the glass," and 
so saying he took the binoculars. 

It was true ; the on-coming boat could be 
seen without a glass, but it was still a dim 
speck, and far from satisfied Lady Herbert. 
But the enthusiasm that was sweeping the 
British flag-ship like a wild-fire seized her, 
and twice she caught herself almost jump- 
ing up and down. The Honorable Claude, 
who stood to win five shillings, abandoned 
himself to it wholly. " What a bally 
thrashin' we're givin' 'em!" he was heard 
joyously to exclaim. Troubridge endeav- 
ored to suppress him in the interest of the 
traditional manner in which an English- 
man should accept victory, but without suc- 
cess. He was only thirteen. " I say, I 
simply can't help it," he protested, and he 
began to join in the cheering that broke out 
again. 
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In the noise, the excited comments, and 
the hysteria that attends an occasion of this 
kind, Blessington's announcement that the 
American boat had become visible whole 
minutes behind its competitor was unno- 
ticed except by the Admiral. " I am glad 
they are coming," said he. " I was afraid 
that they had broken an oar and would have 
some excuse^ God bless me, Blessington," 
he went on, referring to the gig of the 
Glorious, and with the glass to his eyes, 
" what a crew ! what a crew ! " 

" It shows," said Blessington, rather tact- 
lessly, " what a British crew can do when 
it rows in a light racing boat, as the Ameri- 
cans do." 

" Rubbish ! rubbish ! " said the Admiral. 
" It is the stroke, I tell you, Blessington — 
the British stroke. My word, what 
a stroke! Just watch them lift her 
along!" 

Confused though she was by the clamor 
and the shouting of the sailors. Lady Her- 
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bert never lost touch with the Admiral. 
" Show me. Sir Christopher I " she ex- 
claimed. " I wish very mach to see them 
lift her along. And show dear Gwendolen 
how they do it, Sir Christopher; her mamma 
would so wish her to see it done." 

But a great volley of cheering broke 
from the superstructure, and Sir Christo- 
pher made no response. He was still gaz- 
ing raptly through the binoculars. Shouts 
of "Glorious! Glorious wins I Hooray 1 
Hooray ! " were almost deafening. There 
was so much noise that Lady Herbert con- 
cluded that he had not heard her. She 
turned to Blessington. 

" Can't you show dear Gwendolen, Mr. 
Blessington, how they Hft her?" 
There was no doubt about the Flag- 
Jeutenant being able to hear her, for, fol- 
)wing the wild cheering, a curious hush 
ad suddenly fallen upon the ship. Never- 
leless, Blessington, like his chief, made no 
eply. He was lost in his study of the on- 
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coming boat. This was curious because he 
was not an ill-mannered young man, and 
Lady Herbert was an Earl's daughter-in- 
law. 

" Then I appeal to you, Mr. Russell," 
said Lady Herbert, " to show Miss de Cres- 
pigny how they are lifting her along." The 
hush was now noticeable, even oppressive,, 
to everybody but Lady Herbert. People 
were whispering to one another as if in the 
presence of death. 

Mr. Russell bowed. " You see — " he 
began. Then his eye caught the Admiral 
and Blessington, and he colored and 
stopped. Lady Herbert's question was 
never answered, and Gwendolen never 
knew. 

" Blessington," said the Admiral, as if 
he had seen a ghost, " this is most extraor- 
dinary I " 

Amazing ! " exclaimed Blessington. 
Most extraordinary ! " murmured the 
Admiral. 
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" Simply unaccountable ! " said Blessing- 
ton. 

"What is unaccountable?" demanded 
Lady Herbert. 

The boat in front," said the Admiral, 

is the American boat," and he lowered his 
glass. 

Even the whispering was hushed for a 
moment. Absolute silence fell upon the 
company. They looked at one another in 
amazement ; surely there must be some mis- 
take. 

Then like the roar of a coming squall 
burst the cheering from the white ships 
half a mile away, and there was no more 
doubt. 

The silence on the quarter-deck of the 
Glorious was broken by the Admiral. " I 
think we shall find that tea is served in 
the cabin," he said mechanically. The 
company slowly melted away from the 
ship's side, and conversation revived again 
in natural comments such as *' How very 
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extraordinary ! What beastly weather ! " 

But Sir Christopher still stood dazed and 
wondering by the rail, and Lady Herbert 
with him. " I must have it explained/' 
she heard him murmur. " Could the boy 
really have known? How could the boy 
really have known?" Then he looked 
about him, and said aloud : " Blessington, 
where is young Russell ? Find him for me. 
I want this explained to me." 

" Is it one of Mr. Russell's American 
jokes that you wish explained?" asked 
Lady Herbert sympathetically; "I often 
have to have them explained to me ; I think 
they 're dull jokes." 

" Find that boy ! " said the Admiral ir- 
relevantly ; but the boy was not to be found. 
Blessington came back with word that the 
watch-officer reported that Mr. Russell had 
just left the ship in a sampan. 

The Admiral made no comment. " We 
will go down to tea," he said, and led the 
way to the cabin. At that moment more 
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cheering from the white ships told that the 
American gig had crossed the finish-line. 

The watch-officer on the deck of the 
Glorious saw the British gfig finish just five 
minutes and forty-eight seconds later, 
which, by an analysis of the time for the 
race, indicated that it was a little more than 
three-quarters of a mile behind. 

As the Admiral was dressing for dinner 
that evening, a note was brought in to him. 
He opened it and read : 

Sir Christopher Welsingham, K. C. M., 
Vice-Admiral Commanding British China 
Squadron. 

Sir: I desire to apologize for leaving your 
ship without your permission and without 
saying good-by. I also regret having ex- 
pressed myself in terms of unbecoming con- 
fidence before the race. As for the English 
tug with the broom, I knew that it had been 
chartered just before tifiin by a New York 
globe-trotter; hence I understood what the 
broom meant. Now, Sir Christopher, if you 
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think it would be more sportsmanlike, we will 
row Glorious again with the buckets ON. 

" Buckets on ? " repeated the Admiral. 
He stopped and put his glasses on his nose. 
Then he read on: 

You see, sir, my men being so strong, in 
order to give them muscle exercise in their 
practice, I lashed two deck-buckets to the 
bottom of the gig and made my calculations 
on that basis as I wanted to tell you this 
afternoon. In the race, of course, we took 
them off. Expressing my undying esteem for 
the British navy, which has produced Drake 
and Nelson, I am. Sir, 

Respectfully yours, 

George Russell, U. S. N. 

The Admiral laid the note upon the 
dressing-table. " God bless me," he mur- 
mured, " what next ! " and began ineffec- 
tually to tie his evening tie. 
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THE PATHS OF JUDGMENT 
He keepetli the Paths of Judgment.^ Proverbs ii, 8» 

THE Reverend James Alanson was so- 
journing at Putang for the purpose 
of abolishing war. The idea had come to 
him, as it had come to others, that if Jesus 
said " Love one another '' he meant it. Ac- 
cordingly he left " his field," in Borneo, 
and took a pearling schooner to Putang to 
make a beginning. His plan was to work 
up through the Philippines, presenting the 
truth to one garrison after another till 
eventually all soldiers would decline to 
fight. Thus, at least organized violence 
would cease. If any one asked him how 
certain things were to be managed if his 
plan should succeed he replied that the an- 
swer could bp " safely left to Gk)d." As 
he said this a strange light would gleam in 
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his eyes and the smile of the martyrs set 
upon his lips. He was a handsome man 
and withal one that men liked. Soon after 
the pearling schooner sailed away from Pu- 
tang, several things happened. First chol- 
era appeared and within three days Blanch- 
ard, Powell, Thoms and Qark the doctor, 
every commissioned officer in the post, were 
dead. Next the grtat June typhoon broke 
and in the midst of it the United States 
Gunboat Niagara drove into the lagoon and 
piled up on the beach. Through the surf 
and the blinding rain one human being 
came ashore alive. After being rolled on 
a barrel and brought to, it proved to be Mr. 
Ensign Russell. Thus it came about that 
Mr. Russell by force of circumstances found 
himself de facto in command of a post of 
marines and the messmate of the Reverend 
James Alanson, the abater of wars. 

There was no cable at Putang in those 
days and no regular steamer service, so 
there was nothing to do but wait till some- 
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body came along. Accordingly Mr. Rus- 
sell took hold of things, stamped out the 
cholera, maintained drill and discipline, and 
life went on as before. On his first Sun- 
day there Mr. Russell was reminded of the 
day by Alanson's asking permission to 
preach to the men. 

" Why not? " said Mr. Russell. " It will 
do them good. It does us all good." 

Alanson smiled. " But it 's only fair to 
tell you/' he said, ''that I am preaching 
against war." 

"That's all right," said Mr. Russell. 
" It 's part of your job just as fighting is 
part of mine." 

" But if I had my way," said the 
preacher, "fighting wouldn't be part of 
your job. Your men would refuse to fight, 
you would refuse to fight There would 
be no more violence." 

Mr. Russell looked at him in amazement, 
for he liked Alanson and recognized the 
man in him. " Is this straight? " he asked. 
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The preacher smiled again and nodded. 

" But," said Mr. Russell, " suppose 
you were attacked unjustly — " 

Just then the bugle blew " church." " If 
you come," said Alanson, " I will try to tell 
you the answer." 

" You 're on," said Mr. Russell. " I '11 
be there." 

The windows of the long bamboo bar- 
rack were open and the strange scents and 
dew smells of the tropical morning filled 
the room. On the benches, stiff and hot in 
Sunday discomfort, sat eighty bronzed, 
keen-faced American marines and Mr. En- 
sign Russell in one of Blanchard's white 
uniforms with his own shoulder-straps. 

" I shall read," began the preacher, 
" from the fifth chapter of Matthew, be- 
ginning at the thirty-eighth verse: *Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth : but I say 
unto you that ye resist not evil.' " The 
strange light began to burn in his eyes 
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again, something above and beyond him 
seemed to take possession of him, and he 
spoke with authority. Almost from the 
first word the attention of every man in the 
room was fixed upon him. He held them 
as Kreisler with the first throbbing note of 
his violin grips an audience. Whatever 
else James Alanson was, he was a great 
orator. Having delivered his text he went 
on to explain what he called "the great 
mystical law of love." " Set that in opera- 
tion," he said, " live by that and all life 
blooms and simplifies itself." 

Not willingly did Mr. Russell yield to 
the spell which this strange man seemed to 
cast upon the room. His conscience was 
clear, his honor bright, his pride in his pro- 
fession unbounded. Alanson's proposition 
upset the very foundations of his life. It 
was preposterous, yet soon he began to give 
his wonder if not his assent. He felt the 
glow of emotion coming over him that grew 
tenser as the preacher began speaking more 
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rapidly, more earnestly, allowing no mid- 
dle ground, no compromise, insisting upon 
all or nothing, beating down every guard of 
argument and human experience with the 
fervor of his spirit. The whole room be- 
gan to throb with the hysteria of the revival 
meeting. A man in the back of the room 
broke out sobbing, tears stood in the eyes 
of some, and Ensign Russell with throat 
swelling and short, quick breathing could 
neither think nor reason nor even wonder 
at himself. 

Steadily, the preacher's earnestness and 
feeling deepened. He began to build the 
climax of his exhortation, reached his high- 
est note and then choosing to avoid the ob- 
vious rhetorical effect, like the great artist 
that unconsciously he was, took a step 
nearer and dropped his voice. ** Oh, men, 
men, my dear men ! " he cried in an under- 
tone, " it is clear, so clear ! If I could only 
make you understand ! " 

A long silence followed. The eighty ma- 
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rines looked dumbly at him. The man in 
the back sobbed convulsively. Some 
coughed dryly or shifted their feet as is the 
manner of their race when emotion catches 
their throats. George Russell turned his 
eyes to the nipa thatch overhead, and was 
suddenly aware that the sentry on duty at 
the beach was standing in the doorway 
waiting to attract his attention. He got 
up, tiptoed to the door. " What is it ? " he 
asked. 

" The boat is coming in, sir," said the 
man. 

" All right," he answered. 

" I Ve had the glass on it," said the sen- 
try, " and there 're only two men, sir." 

" Two ? " echoed the boy. 

" Two," repeated the sentry. " There 
was six went out." 

The curious spell which had been hold- 
ing Russell suddenly seemed to fall away, 
he knew not how or why. There was 
something that had to be done and it was 
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natural for him to respond. He turned 
back toward the door, motioned to the men 
in the last row of seats to come, and went 
down the hill. The news ran through the 
room in whispers; the man in the back 
hushed his sobbing; the atmosphere sud- 
denly seemed to change. In twos and 
threes the men stole out and presently Alan- 
son was alone with those who sat restlessly 
now in the front rows under his very eyes. 
Rather with a start he became aware that 
his congregation had fled. 

" What has happened ? " he asked sim- 
ply. 

The corporal mumbled a reply. 

He brought the service to an end, and 
with those who had remained followed 
those who had gone ahead to the white 
beach. 

Twenty minutes later they were all by 
the water's edge waiting. The boat came 
slowly up the bay imder a patch of sail, the 
morning breeze on her quarter. They 
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could make out a man on a thwart amid- 
ships with one hand held to his head and 
another who sat bareheaded in the stem 
sheets at the tiller. Neither made any hail. 
As she drew in they saw that the helmsman 
was sitting in a heap with his chin on his 
breast. The time came to run up into the 
wind or else to let go sheet, but he did 
neither, and the bows bumped grating over 
the coral and ran up on the white sand. 
Still the helmsman made no move. The 
man on the midships thwart gazed stupidly 
at them. He was haggard-looking and 
pale, and there were dark stains on his 
shirt. Then he rose, putting both hands to 
his head, and those on the beach saw that 
he was holding it on. His neck was half- 
severed. He stepped cautiously over the 
side into the shallow water, and came 
ashore. 

" Fletcher," said Mr. Russell in a dry 
voice, " what is the matter with Williams ? " 

" He keeps talking to them in the bot- 
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torn," said Fletcher. " It 's the sun yester- 
day." 

They hauled the boat up then, and began 
to take out what was in the bottom. A 
man's arm came first, with a blue shirt- 
sleeve on it ; there was tattooing on the wrist 
in blue and red. 

"It's Bill Walsh's arm," said the ser- 
geant. 

Ensign Russell heard a moan and, turn- 
ing, he saw James Alanson put his hand to 
his eyes and stagger back. 

Then came other things that had been 
parts of human beings; then a headless 
trunk. At the bottom was a body unmuti- 
lated, and they lifted it out with the Moro 
ax still buried in the back. As they laid it 
face down upon the sand, the man who was 
carrying the shoulders started up with a 
frightened oath. 

" Dan Runkle 's alive," said he ; "I felt 

t 

him breathing." 

They rolled him on his side and the group 
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fell back. Runkle opened his eyes, but they 
only stared sightlessly. Suddenly he cried 
out in a weak voice : " Oh, don't ! Don't ! 
Don't!" Then his voice dropped. "It's 
behind the clock," he whispered ramblingly, 
" it 's behind the clock." His speech 
stopped, a quiver shook him, and he lay still. 

The sergeant broke the silence. " He 's 
gone," he said in an undertone. In silence 
the stretchers were brought, and the tar- 
paulins spread. Then Russell gave short, 
crisp orders, and in straggling procession 
they began to move along the path up the 
wooded hillside. At the end, James Alan- 
son followed. He had never spoken 
through it all; his face had blanched, the 
lines in it had deepened, his brows were 
contracted, as with physical pain. He 
seemed to be struggling with a bodily sick- 
ness. 

As Russell reached the company's street 
a medical corps orderly came out of the 
hospital. 
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" Fletcher wants to tell his story," he 
said. 

" Is he going to die? " asked Russell. 

" I think probably, sir," said the orderly. 
" I don't know why he should live," he 
went on. " He says that the kris that 
struck him was nicked, and the nick fitted 
over the jugular, merely scratching the 
sheath." He went in, and Russell and the 
preacher followed. 

The wounded man was sitting upright on 
a cot, one hand lifted to his head, wearily . 
supporting it. With the other he saluted. 

" Fletcher," said Russell, " who did 
this?" 

" Men from Pangao," he answered ; 
" there was eight of 'em ; the one-eyed man 
who used to sell fish I knew, and him with 
the scar on the cheek and the pock-marked 
face ; the others I could n't swear to. They 
came in at sunset — " Then he stopped 
and thought, and then, " What day is this ? " 
he asked. 
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" Sunday," said Russell. 
It was two nights ago, then," he said, 

for it was a Friday evening. I know 
that, for Walsh wouldn't eat meat We 
camped on the little island south of Tig- 
anan with the meat. It blew hard just 
before sunset, and they run in for shelter. 
They had no grub, and when Williams see 
they were Pangao men he give them a deer. 
They ate full and we give them tobacco, 
and we sat on the beach together and 
smoked. As it came dark, Walsh lit a fire 
for light; he had a pack of cards, and we 
sat around and played." 

" Where was Williams ? " asked the cap- 
tain. 

" He went to the lagoon to bathe," said 
Fletcher. " Well, they sat around, watch- 
ing over our shoulders. Suddenly I heard 
Runkle yell out, and I saw the one-eyed 
man cut at Walsh from behind with a ba- 
rong. All at the same time I felt I was 
hit, and I dropped. When I come to, the 
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tnoon was up, and I saw Williams carrying 
the dead man to the boat." 

" Do you know what happened to him ? " 
asked Russell. 

" He heard the yell, and when he see them 
coming he hid in the mangroves. He says 
they did n't look very long, and then he see 
them running along the beach in the moon- 
light and put to sea. At the flood we got 
our boat off. We rowed and sailed that 
night and the next day and the next night, 
and we come in this morning." 

" When did Williams go out of his 
head?" asked Russell. 

" Toward sundown the next day," said 
Fletcher ; " that was yesterday ; he had no 
hat" 

Then the preacher spoke for the first time 
since the boat had come to the beach. 
Why did they attack you ? " he said. 
For the rifles," said Fletcher; "they 
got six and Williams's revolver. Besides," 
he added, " it 's their fun." 
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Mr. Russell's mind began to work. 
** The hospital steward will fix you up, 
Fletcher," he said absently — ^'^till we can 
get a doctor — you Ve behaved well, and 
it won't be forgotten." 

He led the way out, unconscious that 
Alanson was at his shoulder, for he was 
turning the matter in his mind how many 
men to take, what rations, how to strike, 
when suddenly the footstep at his side 
startled him, and he turned. 

"You must give me something to do," 
said the preacher hoarsely ; " I can't think 
any more. I don't want to think. Let me 
do something." 

Mr. Russell looked at him perplex- 
edly. 

" What could you do? " asked Mr. Rus- 
sell. "You preach to me that if a man 
smite us on one cheek, we must turn the 
other. Would you want me to send out 
more men to be murdered ? " 

" Don't say that," said Alanson. 
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Is n't it a fair question ? " asked the 
boy. 

" There is an answer to it/* said the 
preacher; "there must be, but as yet I 
have n't found it." 

"We'll talk about that another time," 
said Russell. " I must go now ; I want to 
get away in an hour." 

He called for volunteers, and every man 
responded. He had only boats for fifty, so 
he began to choose, and the grumbling grew 
so loud that he stopped choosing and let 
them draw lots for the places. In an hour 
they were ready. As the boats were push- 
ing off, he felt a touch on the arm; Alanson 
was standing by his side. 

" You must let me go," he said. 

The boy shook his head. " It is impos- 
sible." 

"Why?" demanded Alanson. 

" In the first place, ' there is no room," 
said Mr. Russell. 

" I will sit in the bottom of the boat, 
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anywhere," the preacher answered. " I 
will row." 

In the second place," said the Ensign, 

you 'd be out of place ; expeditions of this 
kind — " he hesitated,* " I '11 be open with 
you ; they are rough things." 

" But I must go," said Alanson desper- 
ately; " I must see it through. I must find 
the answer to the question. I feel that I 
am being led." 

" But the men may not want you," said 
Russell. 

Alanson flushed. " You think," he said, 
" that if I go I would go as a spy? Give 
me more credit. Don't you understand? 
I enlist for this ; I trust you. . What is done 
is my doing, too. You are my captain; 
you have my word ! " 

" Get in ! " said Mr. Russell impul- 
sively. 

They rowed down the bay, passed out to 
sea, and, setting sail, reached for Pangao. 
The sun blazed overhead, burning the little 
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hot waves, making them glisten blindingly. 
As it dipped toward China, they came upon 
the Barrier Islands. They left these on the 
port quarter, threaded the singing reefs, 
and passed Talipan. It was dark when 
they stole into the lagoon. Hidden in the 
deep shadow of the wooded shore, they 
floated in like things drifting into a dream. 
The mirrored bay lay before them, and at 
its end, stretching into it, was the shadowy 
mass of the village, built on piles. Here and 
there lights glimmered, casting threads of 
brass across the windless water. Although 
there was no breeze, from time to time the 
ghosts of dead winds came from the land 
bearing the perfume of ylang-ylang, and 
sometimes sounds of voices in the village, 
and once the crying of a child. 

There was no miscarriage of the plan, 
Pangao was taken without a shot, but 
naturally enough no man with the blood 
guilt on him was there. 

" We know nothing of the matter," said 
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the four chiefs of the village, " and besides,, 
none of those men are here." 

Alanson looked at Russell with a question 
in his eyes. 

" This is only the beginning," the boy an- 
swered. " They '11 turn up." After a mo- 
ment he added : " You had better stay with 
the boats." 

The preacher shook his head, and as they^ 
moved off he followed them along the curve 
of the beach. 

Out on the long flat rock that juts into- 
the bay a quarter of a mile south of the 
village, Russell took the four chiefs. The 
files of marines closed around them, and 
through the interpreter he began the inter- 
rogation. It was just before ten o'clock, 
and the flood of soft light on the eastern 
horizon indicated that it was near moonrise.. 

First he made a speech, recounting what 
had taken place, and the chiefs listened 
stolidly. He finished and they made no 
comment. 
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" Now," said Mr. Russell, " I want the 
murderers." 

The senior chief began to speak. " He 
says," translated the interpreter, " that God 
is great. No men have gone out from Pan- 
gao for seven days and none have returned." 

" Tell him," said the boy, " that I want 
the one-eyed man with the silver-handled 
kris." 

" He went away to the south three months 
ago," said the chief, " and has never re- 
turned." 

" To what island did he go ? " asked the 
Ensign. 

" The chief does not know," said the in- 
terpreter ; " he was a bad man." 

Tell him," said Mr. Russell again, 

that I want the man with the smallpox 
face and the scar on the cheek." 

The question was put. 

" That man," said the interpreter, trans- 
lating, " went away with the one-eyed man 
three months ago." 
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There was a pause and Russell considered. 
" Tell the chief," he said, '* that what he 
says is not the truth ; the men are in the vil- 
lage." 

" Then let the soldiers search the village 
and find them," replied the dato. 

There was silence again. What he had 
hoped to avoid was growing before him as 
the inevitable. He turned to Alanson, as 
if making his defense. 

And there you see," he said bitterly, 
how we run up against it." 

Can't you search the village as he 
says ? " the preacher asked. 

You might as well search the Archi- 
pelago if you don't know where to look," 
said the boy. "Like as not by this time 
they are in the harems dressed up as women. 
It would n't do to have marines go prod- 
ding for them with bayonets." 

No," said the preacher thoughtfully, 
but is n't it possible the men have not come 
back, as the chief says ? " 
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"No!" said RusseU. "I know these 
people; I know that the first, thing they 
would do would be to come back, boast of 
what they had done, bury the rifles, and get 
ready for my visit, and I know they have 
done it," he went on emphatically. "The 
datos are lying." 

" Is n't know rather a strong word ? " 
said Alanson ; " how can you know? Is n't 
it a dangerous assumption that has no basis 
in evidence ? " 

" You talk about the things you know by 
faith," retorted Mr. Russell ; " do you doubt 
those things because you can't prove them? " 

"That is hardly a parallel case," said 
Alanson. 

" Well, we could talk all night," said the 
boy, " and it would not punish murder or 
make life safe in the Sulu Sea. Have you 
anything to suggest? What would you do 
if you were in my place? " 

" Believe them," said the preacher. 

Mr. Russell turned away. " Tell the 
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chief," he said to the interpreter, "that I 
will not search the village. He must bring 
me the murderers; he knows where they 



are. 
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He says he does not know," said the in- 
terpreter. 

The boy was silent again, and Alanson 
anxiously studied his face. Then he turned 
his eyes to the faces of the chiefs, then to 
the set, expressionless faces of the marines. 

" Tell the chief," said Mr. Russell, " that 
I will waste no more sleep ; there is but one 
way to teach him and his people." He 
paused while the interpreter was translat- 
ing, and then went on : " There is but one 
way," he said, " the water. Ask him if he 
will tell." 

" The chief says he knows nothing, so he 
can tell nothing," said the interpreter. 

" He has five minutes," said Russell. He 
glanced eastward toward the horizon — 
" till the moon rises out of the sea." 

After the interpreter had finished, no one 
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spoke. The great pink and silver moon 
was half above the horizon rim. It seemed 
almost as if one could see her move as she 
grew into the deep night blue. Russell 
turned his back to the datos and watched 
the spectacle. The preacher turned away 
too, but not toward the moonrise; his eyes 
were fixed on the dark water at his feet, 
but he saw nothing. He was struggling 
with a tumult of warring emotions, with a 
sense of physical sickness such as he had 
experienced that morning on the beach. 
Whether five minutes passed or ten, no one 
knew. Russell watched till the moon lifted 
free; then he turned again to the inter- 
preter. 

Will he give me the men? '* 
He says he can not,'' was the answer. 
The boy gave an order; then he spoke 
again to the interpreter : " Tell him the first 
time will not be very long; the second time 
it will be longer; the third will be very 
long." 
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Alanson turned, looked, and turned away 
again. A faintness came over him. His 
stomach revolted. The sergeant was tying 
the man's hands ; it took a long time. Then 
there was scuffling, a muttered oath, a soft 
splashing of something in water. Then a 
silence, counted by his feverish heart-beats, 
interminably long. Then the silence was 
broken by a muffled, beast-like choking, and 
Russell's dry, repressed voice saying, " Let 
him up." Then the query to the inter- 
preter: "Will he tell?" 
No," was the answer. 
Longer this time," said the Ensign; 
'* make him understand that." 

And there was the sound of protest, of 
more and louder scuffling, the noise of the 
water again, the silence and the muffled 
choking. Alanson's brain swam; he saw 
red. Reason, self-control, his given word, 
all were swept away before a torrent of 
horror and indignation. " This must 
stop ! " he shouted, swinging around ; " this 
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inhtiman, cowardly outrage must stop! 
This man is innocent! There is no charge 
against him! If you must torture, torture 
me! Drown me by inches! I know as 
much as this poor creature! I tell you it 
is hellish ; it must stop, and I will stop it ! " 
He broke off, his voice shrilling to a scream, 
menacing helplessly, breathless and pant- 
ing. 

" Put that man under arrest ! " cried Rus- 
sell. Unstrung himself, his voice shook. 
" Put that man under arrest ! " he shouted 
fiercely, "and keep that damned murderer 
imder till he drowns ! " 

But the sergeant, who was calm, lifted 
the chief up. He knew that it was time, 
and in a moment Mr. Russell had himself 
in hand. 

They watched and waited until the chief 
could speak. The interpreter spoke a few 
low gutturals, and the chief mutered a re- 
ply. 

" What does he say? " demanded the boy. 
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" He will tell," said the interpreter ; " the 
men are here." 

George Russell took a long breath that 
was half -sigh, and wiped the sweat from 
his forehead. He looked haggard and old. 
He glanced at Alanson ; their eyes met, and 
the preacher dropped his, turned and looked 
into the black water again. He was burn- 
ing with shame, yet still sick with horror, 
humiliated, ridiculous, conscious of his own 
inadequacy to the fact. What was he? 
What was truth ? What was right ? What 
was justice? What was love? What was 
humanity ? Yes, and what was honor ? He 
could make no answer to any of them. He 
was adrift in the fog. God seemed to have 
deserted him. He heard the young officer's 
voice giving orders preparatory to search- 
ing the village. He heard the rattle of sted 
as the men handled their rifles. Then he 
felt the touch of a hand on his shoulder. 

" That was a bad five minutes," said Mr. 
Russell in a husky whisper ; " don't you care. 
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I went off the hooks myself. Forget about 
it" 

He could not look up nor speak. He 
heard the clatter of the shod feet on the 
rock as they went shoreward, and presently 
he was alone. 

They found the men where the chief said, 
the one-eyed man with his silver kris clean 
and polished ; the man with the pockmarked 
face, and the six who were their companions. 
They disarmed them, and they made no re- 
sistance or protest. Then they brought 
them to the rock. 

The missionary saw them come, saw 
them halted, lined up, the moonlight falling 
on their dark faces, stolid and inscrutable 
under their turbans, and he felt nothing, 
scarcely even the interest to fix his eyes upon 
them. These were the beings who had done 
the frightful work that he had witnessed on 
the beach twelve hours before, but they came 
to him like strangers that one passes in a 
crowd. His soul was a cold cinder; he 
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was burnt out. He had neither s)mipathy 
nor vindictiveness, almost no opinion. All 
the pride of the man in his mission, all the 
unshakable confidence in his calling to be 
a guide of the way, was gone. He watched, 
passive and inert like a spectator at a play. 
At Russell's direction, the interpreter began 
to question them. 

" Yes," he said, " they admit they did it." 

" Ask them why they did it," demanded 
the Ensign. 

" Because of the guns," came the answer, 

" Ask them," said Mr. Russell, " if they 
have any defense to make." 

" They say they wanted the guns," said 
the interpreter. 

" Have they anything else to say ? " he 
asked. 

The answer was that there was nothing. 

But Mr. Russell was not satisfied. He 
asked when they left Pangao and why; 
when they returned; who struck the blows; 
whether all were equally guilty ; which killed 
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which, and where the rifles were hidden. 
Fragment by fragment the story came out, 
told as savages tell such things. Mr. Rus- 
sell sent a party for the rifles, found them, 
and brought them back. Then the rifles 
were identified as belonging to the mur- 
dered men. Then he called witnesses from 
the village, and they confirmed such points 
of the story as had been told by the mur- 
derers on their return. It was long past 
midnight when they finished. At length 
he turned to Alanson. " Is there anything 
more we can do ? Are you satisfied ? " 

" Yes, they are guilty," said the mission- 
ary. He looked into their faces, as if the 
mark of Cain that he saw there was a visi- 
ble thing, " but who are we to judge? '* he 
demanded. 

" Until you settle that question," said 
Mr. Russell, " we 've got to make the best 
of things as we find them." 

Alanson made no reply. There was a 
pause, then he asked, " When will it be ? " 
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At first Russell did not understand. 
" When will what be? " said he. 

The preacher put the question again, and 
added : " I should like to pray with them 
first." 

" Oh," said Mr. Russell, " I have no au- 
thority to dispose of these cases. Three 
months' imprisonment is the limit that I 
can give." 

A flash of surprise came over the preach- 
er's face. 

** Is it a good thing for the others, if 
there must be punishment, to let it go so 
long?" he asked. "Ought it not be an 
example ? " 

" That is hardly for me to pass upon," 
said the boy quickly. The question sur- 
prised him. " Have you changed your 



views r 



?" 



I have no views," said Alanson vaguely. 
" It seemed though — " he broke off and 
walked away, and stood looking aimlessly 
in front of him. 
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*' You 'd better get some sleep," said the 
boy kindly ; " lie down and they will bring 
you a blanket." 

" Sleep ! " exclaimed Alanson wearily. 

Russell said no more to him, but turned 
to the sergeant. " Make your camp upon 
the hill, and see the men get something to 
eat. And, sergeant," he added, ''pursuant 
to regulations, you may take the pris- 
oners and use them to bring in wood and 
water/' 

A look passed between them. It was 
very slight, but the preacher caught it. 

" I think I shall go," he said, " and help 
with the wood." 

" I beg pardon, sir," said the sergeant. 

"Let him go," said Mr. Russell; "I 
want it." 

The sergeant turned, his men fell in 
around the prisoners, they marched away 
clattering to the shore, disappeared into the 
forest, and the preacher followed them. 
When they were out of sight, Russell sat 
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down by the water's edge. He suddenly 
realized that he was tired. The moonlit 
Njrater lapped the rock at his feet; af times 
the shore breathed the heavy scent of ylang- 
ylang; the somber wooded hill hung mir- 
rored in the bay. The glory of the tropi- 
cal night was all around. Suddenly the 
silence was split by rifle fire. There was 
a rattling, indistinguishable volley, then a 
single shot, then two more. The echoes 
crashed and rumbled around the headlands, 
growing fainter and fainter, and then the 
silence closed down again. He took out his 
watch and made a note of the time; it was 
quarter before one. He turned his eyes 
shoreward and waited. Presently dim 
shapes began to move among the shadows 
of the wood, and two figures came out upon 
the moonlit beach; they were the sergeant 
and the Rev. James Alanson. They came 
on in silence across the white sand, out on 
the rock till the sergeant halted and stood 
at attention. 
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" The prisoners attempting to escape — " 
he began. 

" Make your report in writing," said Mr. 
Russell sharply. 

The sergeant saluted, wheeled, and went 
back to the forest. 

"Well?'' said the boy. 

" It is over," said the preacher. 

" Then sit down," said Mr. Russell, " and 
try to rest." 

" I can't rest," said Alanson, but he sat 
down. " How can I rest ? " he went on, 
as if he were talking to himself. " If I 
could only understand! I am like a man 
groping step by step down unknown stairs 
in the dark." 

" You are as well off as the rest of us, 
as I am," said Mr. Russell. 

The preacher looked at him with per- 
plexity in his eyes. " But it 's different 
with me," he said at length. 

" How is it different ? " said the boy. 
" Have you any special right to under- 
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stand? We all of us must do our jobs, and 
the commanding officer, who knows the rea- 
son — he takes the responsibility." 

" But I felt," said Alanson, " that it was 
my place to teach, and to teach I must un- 
derstand." 

" That may be as it may," said Mr. Rias- 
sell with a curious gentleness ; " perhaps you 
are to teach, but perhaps, too, you have 
something to learn. Who knows ? " 

" Who knows ? " repeated the Rev. 
James Alanson, hopelessly. 

"Well, that's all we can say," said the 
boy, and his confident tone seemed to indi- 
cate that, for him, it was enough. Pres- 
ently he rose as if recalling himself to the 
things that were at hand. " I must go," 
he said, and he went shoreward to inspect 
camp and place his sentries. 
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'TOWARD evening they sighted Bora- 
X lang Peak, worked through the coral 
and dropped anchor as the lights of Bang- 
yak began to glimmer from the shadow- 
wrapped hillside. And Gillespie Crewe still 
was pacing the deck by himself. By him- 
self he had paced it for five days and for 
much of the nights too, so the sailors said. 
Loosely speaking, he had walked most of 
the way from Manila. 

Suddenly a boat from shore appeared out 
of the darkness, almost under the rail. The 
officer in the stem sheets, Anderson, came 
up the gangway. At the side Gillespie 
Crewe buttonholed him. " Tell me," he 
said — "I am Major Crewe — how is Cap- 
tain Dare getting on?" 
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First-rate," said Anderson heartily. 
The doctor says he'll get well. They 
cabled you were coming," he went on. 
Then he stopped abruptly for Crewe had 
turned away and left him. He stood for a 
moment perplexed, and went on his way 
for the mails. 

Crewe had fled to the rail. Relief so 
poignant swept him that he had to be alone. 
For a long time he stood gazing shoreward 
with unseeing eyes. An hour later he was 
on the little pier with Lothrop, the post sur- 
geon, watching the dim ship melt into a 
point of light as she woriced her way out 
again through the darkness. Life seemed 
very good to Crewe. After all, the keenest 
joy is cessation of pain. The doctor con- 
firmed the news about Dare, and the strain 
was over. He knew that his brother was 
going to get well. Nothing else mattered. 
The intensity of this carefreeness and buoy- 
ancy amounted to exhilaration. It made 
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the business which was his excuse for com- 
ing to Bangjrak seem trivial and far away. 
It was hard for him to be patient with 
Lothrop, who was so tense and excited about 
it. 

" Why come out here to talk, why all 
this mystery?" Crewe had demanded. 
What if one could hear through the wall 
of a nipa house? Was there anjrthing in 
the business to be secret about? On the 
third of that same December, Captain 
John Dare, commanding officer at Bang- 
yak, and Lieutenant F. S. Prideau had been 
attacked by Moros while deer shooting in 
the hills. Dare was wounded with a kris 
and was in the hospital with blood poison- 
ing. Prideau's body had never been found. 
That was all there was to it. The murder- 
ers were safe in the hills, like the murder- 
ers in twenty similar cases throughout the 
archipelago. But Lothrop had insisted 
on reading elements of mystery into it. A 
vague danger to the post was hinted at, 
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and he had begged that some " fearless, 
resourceful officer be dispatched at once!' 

The General had sent Crewe rather be- 
cause the circumstance gave him the chance 
to be kind to him than because he took 
Lothrop's letter seriously, for he knew that 
Crewe was worrying his heart out over the 
reports of Captain Dare's condition, John 
Dare being Crewe's own brother. Gilles- 
pie had changed his name when his Grand- 
father Crewe adopted him. Not many 
people, even in the army, knew of this fact. 
Dare and Crewe were both " silent men " 
and it was clear that the doctor was ignor- 
ant of it from the first question that he put 
to Crewe that night on the pier end, for 
he asked him if he knew John Dare per- 
sonally. 

" I do," answered Crewe, but he volun- 
teered no explanation and the doctor went 
on. He asked other questions which brought 
out the fact that Crewe had been stationed 
once at Bangyak, that he was familiar with 
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the Moro situation of the locality, and that 
he had even known Mohammed Ping, the 
aged Moro sultan whose extraordinary 
and bloody absolutism extended over that 
whole section of Mindanao. 

Good," said Lothrop in a low voice, 
this is a strange case, but if you know the 
local conditions, and if you know Moham- 
med Ping and his ways, you will be able to 
understand — in fact one of the salient 
points of the affair must have already oc- 
curred to you." 

Nothing had occurred to Crewe except 
that his brother had been wounded and was 
getting well, but he only said : " What 
point do you mean?" The whole thing 
seemed to him too trifling for serious 
thought. 

"Why, this," replied the doctor, "the 
very remarkable circumstance that during 
the term of Captain Dare's command — 
eleven long months — there should have 
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been but one bloody job done in all the 
neighborhood and that of this one job he 
should have been a victim." He paused. 
"Do you see?" 

" I don't know whether I do or not/* 
said Crewe. 

" Well, the thing is a contradiction in 
terms," said the doctor enigmatically. 
" Keep it in mind." 

Crewe looked at him curiously through 
the darkness and lit his cigar. 

"As you probably know from Ander- 
son's official report of the affair," the doc- 
tor went on, " Captain Dare was found on 
the ground binding up his wound with a 
cotton shirt, over which he tied a red ban- 
dana handkerchief. He and Prideau had 
ridden ahead into the timber after a buck. 
Twenty minutes later the rest of the party 
thought they heard a shot fired and started 
to follow. In just twenty minutes more 
they came upon Captain Dare alone. He 
stated that Prideau had ridden on to turn 
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the buck, and that shortly afterward a Moro 
— a Lake Moro — had rushed him from 
the long grass, hit him with a kris and dis- 
appeared. He said he had heard no shot. 
They fired signals for Prideau, but he never 
answered and has never been seen or heard 
of since." 

" That 's my understanding *of it," said 
Crewe. 

" Now," said the doctor with some 
hesitation, " would you mind my asking 
several questions? The fact is, I want to 
get some other man's point of view. I Ve 
been living alone with this thing for a fort- 
night." 

" Go ahead," said Crewe. He strove to 
be patient and interested. 

" In the first place," said the doctor, 
" have you ever seen a wound made by a 
Moro cutting knife, a kris or barong? Of 
course you have." 

Crewe assented. 

" And the walls are smooth, are n't 
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they ? " he asked again. " The cut is made 
by one clean stroke ? " 

" Yes," said Crewe. 

" Now think about this," the doctor con- 
tinued. " If you were attacking me with 
a pocketknife would you cut me in the 
shoulder? Would that be natural?" 

Crewe hesitated. " Do you mean," he 
said, "that I'd stab?" 

"That's it!" said the doctor. "With 
a small light blade any man would stab. 
It 's instinctive. And yet," he added, " the 
fact is. Captain Dare has been cut in the 
shoulder with a small blade. The wound 
looked as if you had tried to carve a leg of 
mutton with a pocketknife." 

Crewe took the cigar from his mouth. 
" I thought Captain Dare reported that a 
Lake Moro had cut him down with a kris ? " 
he said. 

"He did," said the doctor. "That's 
the difficulty." 
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" I should think there would be no diffi- 
culty," said Crewe, " if Captain Dare said 
it was a kris." 

" I think we had better understand each 
other," said the doctor. ''If you are a 
friend of Captain Dare's — " 

" Can't we get at the facts without go- 
ing into personalities ? " Crewe interrupted, 
and the second opportunity for explanations 
was gone. 

The first fact," said the doctor quietly, 

is that Captain Dare was cut .four times 
with a pocket knife instead of once with a 
kris/' 

Crewe looked at him in amazement. He 
was interested now. " Well, go on," he 
said. 

''When Captain Dare was brought to 
me," continued the doctor, "the bandana 
handkerchief was still where he had tied it. 
After I had seen the wound I began to 
examine the handkerchief. I found two 
stains on it, made by wiping the blade of a 
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pocketknife. Afterward I found a pocket- 
knife, the blade of which fitted the stains. 
And on that blade and on the buckhom 
handle there was blood." 

" Then please tell me how you account 
for Dare's mistake about the kris ! " de- 
manded Crewe. 

" Let *s pass that for the moment," said 
the doctor, " and fit these facts to the rest 
of Captain Dare's statement. We have to 
imagine a Lake Moro coming out of the 
grass, overpowering Captain Dare, who is a 
very strong man, cutting his shoulder four 
times in a straight rip with a pocketknife, 
wiping the blade on his red bandana hand- 
kerchief, and putting the knife back in his 
breeches pocket — " 

" Whose pocket ? " said Crewe. 

" Dare's," said the doctor. " It was his 
knife," 



An exclamation escaped Crewe. "His 
knife? " he repeated. 
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'* Yes," said the doctor, '' his knife." 

" Do you imply," said Crewe, " that Cap- 
tain Dare wilfully misstated what oc- 
curred?" 

" Is there any way out of it ? " replied 
the doctor. 

Crewe hesitated. *' But how could a 
Moro cut him with his own pocketknife?" 
he demanded. 

" That 's just it," said the doctor, '' how 
could he? Bear in mind, Captain Dare 
was armed, but fired no shot. He said he 
heard none fired, and his own arms were 
clean." 

There was a pause. Then Crewe said, 
lowering his voice : " You don't suspect 
Prideau?" 

" Could he have done what the Moro 
couldn't do?" said the doctor. 

" But somebody must have cut him. If 
it was n't either of them, who was it ? " 
There was a note of tension and challenge 
in Crewe's voice like the tone of a man who 
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hears a noise in the dark and calls: 

Who 's there ? " 
He cut himself," said the doctor. 

After a moment's silence, Crewe broke 
into a forced laugh. ** Why should a man 
hack his own shoulder to pieces ? " he asked. 

" That is just what I wanted to know," 
said the doctor, " and I think I found out.'* 
He took something from a pocket, found 
Crewe's hand in the darkness and laid it on 
his palm. " Can you tell what that is by 
the feel?" he asked. 

" It 's a bullet," said Crewe. 

"Yes," said the doctor. ''I took that 
bullet out of Captain Dare's kris wound" 

Crewe stood dumfounded with the bit 
of lead in his hand. His recent buoyancy 
and well being had left him. A blind ap- 
prehension was attacking him — the un- 
reasoning fear he had known as a child 
when telegrams came at night. " But Cap- 
tain Dare said nothing about a shot wound," 
he said mechanically. 
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" No/' said the doctor. " Is it likely that 
he would, when to conceal it he cut his own 
shoulder and invented the Moro? Why a 
L(ike Moro we'll see presently." 

" Come ! Come ! " said Crewe. " Cap- 
tain Dare is n't the kind of man to do 
things like that." 

" How much do you know about Captain 
Dare ? " asked the doctor quietly. 

Crewe was silent, struggling with the 
dumb, unreasoning dread that was gripping 
him. 

"What are you driving at?" he said 
finally. " Why should he hide this bullet ? 
If you know who shot him, tell me." 

" You can draw your own conclusions," 
replied the doctor. " It is a Lueger bullet. 
If there is any weapon which a Moro would 
be unlikely to get hold of it's a Lueger 
pistol. I don't suppose there are twenty in 
the islands. I know there was just one in 
Bangyak, and it went out with that hunt- 
ing party." 
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" Do you mean Dare shot himself? " said 
Crewe — "an accident?" 

" No," said the doctor, " the pistol was 
Prideau's." 

Crewe tried to speak nonchalantly, but 
his voice trembled. He was shaken with 
the sense of a great relief. ** Oh," he said, 
" so Prideau shot him ? " 

" Yes," said the doctor, " Prideau shot 
him, but in self -defense." 

Crewe leaned back, immovable against a 
snubbing post, his arms folded, the red end 
of his cigar gleaming and the doctor's words 
dinning in his brain. He felt the moments 
pass, he felt his heart beating, and he felt 
the paralysis of fear creeping over him. 
" I dont think I understand," he said at 
last. "Was there an)rthing between Pri- 
deau and — John Dare ? " 

The doctor went to the side, locked over, 
peered about him through the darkness, and 
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listened. It was a very still night. There 
were intermittent whisperings of water 
along the stonework, the occasional wash 
of some tepid little wave that broke wearily 
on the sand ; nothing else. " I guess it 's 
all right," he said. " I '11 tell you what I 
know and you can judge for yourself. On 
the nth of January, a year ago, the expe- 
dition that was ready to start against Mo- 
hammed Ping was called off. At that time 
Prideau was commissary officer and Dare 
asked him to check up his stores that same 
night. He asked him how long it would 
take, and I heard Prideau answer : ' Until 
eleven o'clock, anyway.' 

" About a quarter past ten I was in bed 
reading when I heard some one hurrying 
up my front steps. The door opened and 
Prideau came in very much upset. ' Doc- 
tor,' he said, 'I 've caught my wife and Jack 
Dare ; what shall I do about it ? ' ' 

" I asked him what he meant, and he 
said that he had run out of cigarettes and 
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wanted to smoke. So he stepped out and 
went home by a short cut across the square 
and through his back yard. As he was 
about to go in by the side door he heard 
Dare's voice in the dark sitting room. 
There was no light in the front part of the 
house. Apparently Dare had heard him 
coming, for he said in an undertone: 
* What's that?' 

" ' I did n't hear anything,' said Mrs. 
Prideau. 

" And Dare said : * I thought I heard a 
step. It could n't be Frank ? ' 

" * No,' said Mrs. Prideau ; ' he won't be 
home for an hour.' 

"*He told me,' said Dare, 'that he 
would n't be finished till eleven, but I 'd 
better be going. He might be coming in.' 

" Then he said : * Good night,' and she 
said : * Jack, you must be patient. Promise 
me.' 

" ' I '11 try,' he answered, ' for your sake 
I '11 try ; but, Alice, how can I face to-mor- 
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row alone, and after that to-morrow? ' 
" She was leaving next day for Japan/' 
the doctor added. " She answered : * Jack, 
I think it 's a mistake not to be open about 
it. It would be so much better to let the 
world know. It 's a kind world. Tell 
your brother anyway.' 

" ' Why hurt him till it 's necessary ? ' he 
answered. ' No, my way is best.' 

*' With that he went out by the front 
door, and Prideau heard his wife begin to 
cry in the dark. Then he slipped out the 
back way again and came to me, as I told 
yooi. When he had finished he asked me 
what he ought to do, and I told him the first 
thing was to go back and see if his wife 
had any explanation to offer. ' You never 
can tell,' I said. ' There may be a perfectly 
good explanation.' I said this more to 
calm him than for any other reason. When 
he had gone I wrote down what he had said, 
for I thought that if anything happened I 
should be called as a witness. But nothing 
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ever happened. In half an hour he came 
back. 

" * Don't ever talk about this/ he said. 
' Alice has explained that he was tdling her 
some bad news that he got in a cable this 
evening. He *s peculiar about such things, 
she said, and he would n't let her tell any- 
body, even me. But, of course, I trust her.' 

*' I said that I was glad that it had come 
out all right, for I thought it was better for 
him to get used to the idea that his wife 
was in love with Dare little by little. Pres- 
ently he went home and I went to bed." 

Crewe had listened motionless. Finally 
he realized that he must say something. 
** Did Prideau mention what was in that 
cable?" 

The doctor laughed. " Did n't I make it 
clear? He was n't confided in." 

" But why did he accept such an explana- 
tion ? " said Crewe. 

"He was rather a thick-headed fellow," 
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said the doctor; "but I think even he got 
an idea of the situation before the end. 
About a week before he was made away 
with we were out here after dinner, smok- 
ing, and he said to me: 

*' ' Doctor, if you ever hear anything 
about me — if anything ever happens — 
you will be the only person who under- 
stands.' 

" I asked him what he meant, and he said, 
* You know what I mean and you are the 
only one.' However, I think that Cap- 
tain Dare's motive for getting rid of him 
is pretty clearly established without Pri- 
deau's remark. Dare is a widower and 
free to marry. The question is, how 
was the job done? As it must have 
occurred to you, a man with a bullet in 
his shoulder — for Dare must have been hit 
before Prideau was killed — couldn't very 
well overpower an armed man, kill him 
with his hands or a mere pocketknife 
(you see his pistol and rifle were clean), 
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hide the body and the horse so that we can't 
find even a trace of either, and then cut his 
own shoulder to pieces, all in twenty 
minutes." 

Crewe said nothing, and he went on : " If, 
then, Captain Dare could n't have killed 
Prideau with his own hands, how did he do 
it ? In the first place, as I pointed out in the 
beginning, Dare's administration of the 
Three Rivers Country has broken all re- 
cords. When he came here it was n't safe 
to go outside the gate. Yet without firing 
a shot everything was changed and stayed 
changed for eleven months. As you know, 
that could be accomplished in only one way." 
What one way?" said Crewe. 
By getting a hold on the Sultan," re- 
plied the doctor; "on Mohammed Ping." 

" Getting a hold on the Sultan ? " Crewe 
repeated. " How can you get a ^ hold ' on 
Mohammed Ping? " 

" That 's the riddle you and I have to 
guess," the doctor answered. " But we 've 
got some facts to help us." 
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Crewe looked at him dumbly. 

" On the afternoon of the 12th of Jan- 
uary," the doctor continued, " the afternoon 
on which the cable with the supposed bad 
news is supposed to have reached Dare, word 
came that cholera had broken out at Ping's 
cotto. The expedition, which was all 
ready, was called off, but the next morn- 
ing Dare started up the river with only a 
Moro canoe man. He said something had 
to be done, and he was going to see 
Ping. That he should have gone was not 
surprising, for I don't think Dare has ever 
known fear. But it is very surprising that 
he should have come back. It is possible, 
of course, that he sent word ahead of him 
outlining his proposition, but there is no 
proof of that. At all events, he came back 
safely and with his attitude toward Ping 
completely changed. He said there would 
be no expedition and that he could rely 
on Ping to keep the place in order. And 
this Ping has done for eleven months. 
Moreover, the old man has made several 
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visits to the post and every week, sends 
Dare fruit or venison. There can be no 
doubt that Dare got a hold on him during 
that trip up the river. The question is, 
what is that hold? 

" The first clue to the answer turned 
up the day after Dare was brought into 
the hospital. A sack of mangosteens ar- 
rived from Ping, which the bearer in- 
sisted on delivering in person, so finally 
I took him into the officers' ward, to 
Dare's bed. Dare was so low he had no 
idea of what was going on. When I 
emptied out the fruit I found the reason 
for the bearer's orders. Under the man- 
gosteens there was a small deerskin bag, 
containing between six and seven hundred 
dollars in old Spanish gold and a note 
which must have been written by Ping's 
confidential Chinaman, who was educated 
at a Shanghai missionary school. I '11 show 
it to you." 

He struck a match and Crewe read in 
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pidgin English: "Last piecee pay. Colt- 
lidge al light/' 

" Coltlidge, of course, is for cartridges," 
said the doctor. 

The match burned out. "What does 
it mean?" asked Crewe. 

" That 's what I wondered," said the 
doctor. " The next day Davis, the ord- 
nance officer, came in and wanted to know 
if there were any likelihood of Captain 
Dare's dying. I told him that he was pretty 
low from loss of blood and shock, and that 
if sepsis set in he might have a bad time. 

" ' Well,' he said, ' if he should die I 'd 
be in a bad fix. I think I 'd better tell you 
what happened.' 

"I told him to go ahead, and he said 
that about a month before, while making 
an inventory, the ordnance sergeant moved 
a case of rifle ammunition which seemed 
to him to have an odd weight. They 
opened it and found it full of gravel. They 
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then went through the whole lot and found 
ten others filled with sand and stones. He 
and Dare had the only keys to the place and 
there had been no tampering with the 
masonry. He went at once to Dare, but 
Dare took it very quietly. When after a 
few days they got no clue, Davis wanted to 
have a court of inquiry, but Dare told him 
that he would take all responsibility and that 
he wanted the thing kept quiet, as he 
thought he knew a way to catch the thief. 
And that was the way it had been left. 

" I told Davis that I would write out a 
statement protecting him in case Dare 
died, and then I wrote to Manheim in the 
Manila Trust Company, asking him to find 
out for me where Dare had accounts, and 
if possible to ascertain what his balances 
were. Two days later he cabled that Dare 
had $11, coo in the Hong-kong and Shang- 
hai, yet he has nothing but his pay. Now," 
said the doctor, " if you can make an3rthing 
out of this except that Dare has been sell>- 
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ing cartridges to Ping and taking his pay 
part cash and part immunity, I wish you 
would show me how ? " 

*' Good God ! " Crewe exclaimed under 
his breath. 

" It 's hard to believe of a white 
man," said the doctor, "but there it is. 
And a man who would sell cartridges to 
a Moro wouldn't stop at bargaining with 
him to set an ambush for Prideau. And 
that is the way it was done. Dare led him 
into the trap and gave the signal. Perhaps 
there was a momentary hitch and Prideau 
saw what was up. Anyway he fired his one 
shot at Dare instead of at the Moros. He 
only had the chance to fire once. They 
had orders to club him and make no mess. 
Then they loaded him on his horse and 
took him off. It was a clever plan, and 
if it hadn't been for the unexpected shot 
that led Dare to his clumsy cutting and the 
invention of the Lake Moro, he would have 
got away with it. You see now that he had 
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to make it a Lake Moro to throw the re- 
sponsibility off Ping. But you know that 
a Lake Moro would n't come this way for 
a million dollars and wouldn't live over- 
night if he did/' 

Crewe made no denial. 

" There was one more piece of evidence," 
the doctor continued, " which it seemed 
possible to get by taking action before Dare 
should get around again. And I took the 
responsibility of trying to get it, although 
it involved something like forgery." 

" What did you do? " said Crewe. 

" I wrote Ping in Dare's name," the doc* 
tor answered, "to this effect: 'You are 
held responsible for Prideau's murder by 
the authorities. They are planning to send 
troops after you. I am very sick and can- 
not prevent it or protect you. Our safety 
depends on your sending in the murderers.' 
Of course," the doctor added, " there is the 
possibility that Ping won't take the chance 
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of sending in men to be hanged who might 
incriminate both Dare and himself. But I 
think he will. Their families and property 
are in his hands, and these people are used 
to dying when they are told to. Anyway 
the chance was worth taking. If they 
come, it 's conclusive proof of the con- 
spiraxry — '' He stopped abruptly, turned 
shoreward and listened. " What 's that ? " 
he said. They heard a man's voice asking 
a question and then the sentry on the beach 
answer, " I think he 's on the pier." 

" They want one of us," said Crewe. 

They started to the land, and halfway 
met Anderson's orderly. " Major Crewe," 
he said, " Captain Anderson presents his 
compliments and asks if you will come to 
the gate as soon as convenient." 

" What 's the matter? " said the doctor. 

*' Some Moros have come in," said the 
orderly. ** I heard someone say they had 
the men who killed Mr. Prideau." 

" Tell him I 'm coming," said Crewe. 
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" I did n't expect them till to-morrow or 
the day after," the doctor observed. 

Crewe said nothing, and they hurried in 
silence across the little town. On the plaza 
they ran upon Davis in the darkness. 

" So you Ve heard? " he said. 

" It 's a fact then ? " said the doctor. 

" Yes," said Davis, " and Ping is coming 
to-morrow. I 'd like to know what you 
make of it?" 

" Quien sabe ? " said the doctor. 

By Bangyak gate they came upon a 
group of night-wrappea figures huddled 
about a lantern, and Anderson. 

" Well," he said, " here they are. Have 
a look." 

The men made way, a sergeant raised 
the lantern, and on the ground before them 
lay the heads of three dead men, their dark 
faces pallid, their wild mouths open, their 
eyes glazed and horrible. 

"The men who brought them in," said 
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the sergeant, " say that yesterday they tried 
to escape." 

" The old lie," said the doctor. He bent 
down and examined them. " But they 're 
fresh killed," he said. " Probably yester- 
day." 

Crewe turned away and the doctor fol- 
lowed him. " You see, it 's better than we 
hoped," he whispered. " He was afraid to 
send them with their tongues loose." 

" I must see Captain Dare," said Crewe 
huskily. 

*• Not to-night," said the doctor. 

" To-night," said Crewe. 

The officers' little ward was empty save 
for the long, powerful body that lay on the 
third cot, the one by the window. The 
lamplight was dim. With dull, unseeing 
eyes the sick man was watching a lizard on 
the thatch that now was motionless, then 
darted with the silent speed of a shadow, 
only to stop again immovable. 
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Crewe went in softly. " Jack/' he said. 

The sick man turned his head. In a 
weak, uncertain voice he called : " Gilles- 
pie," and smiled. " So you 're here," he 
went on tremulously. " Am I pretty bad? " 

" You 're going to get well," said Crewe. 
" But, Jack, what is to be done ? It 's come 
out about the cartridges." 

Dare looked up at him curiously. 
''So?" he said. "Where did they find 
them?" 

" Tell me the whole thing. Jack," said 
Crewe. 

Dare shook his head. " Not to-night," 
he answered wearily. " I 'm too tired, 
let 's talk about you." He closed his eyes 
exhaustedly. 

" I 'd rather do it to-night," said Crewe. 
" Ping has sent in the men who killed 
Prideau." 

Dare lifted his head and looked with 
startled eyes at his brother. " Good God ! " 
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he whispered, and dropped back on the pil- 
low, breathing hard. " Don't talk about 
this to-night," he murmured. "Tell me 
about you. How are things ? " 

" Jack," said Crewe sternly, " I am here 
to find out the truth. What about this 
bullet in your shoulder ? " 

A glint of defiance flashed in Dare's 
gray eyes. His mouth set grimly. " I 
know of no bullet," he said. 

That night Crewe wore the hours away 
watching the dim square that was the 
window, unable to think, unable to reason, 
conscious only of the pain that ached in 
his throat. But as the room grew gray 
with dawn his mind began to function 
again in a queer, disordered way. Mostly 
it sought the back trails to their childhood. 
Again and again he found himself in a 
strangely familiar vacant lot with a jungle 
of burdock bushes where they had hunted 
tigers and trailed red Indians. Irrelevant 
details of things forgotten and unimportant 
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came crowding back, but at length the fever 
wore itself out and he came to realize that 
what other men had borne he must bear. 
For him, John Dare was dead (but why had 
he not died in the hills?) and he was an 
officer with a terrible duty to perform. As 
it turned broad morning, exhausted, he fell 
asleep. 

That forenoon Ping arrived in an undis- 
guised fever of impatience to see Dare. 
He put it on the score of anxiety about 
Dare's condition. He pretended that he 
had had no news of the real state of things 
and complained that it had not been sent 
him. He affected to be very fond of Cap- 
tain Dare. The doctor smiled. 

Crewe and Anderson tried to question 
him about the murder, but they got little. 
Tlie men, he said, had confessed to burn- 
ing the body and the horse. They threw the 
arms into the river. As to sending the mur- 
derers in dead, he said he could not see 
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what difference it made whether they lost 
their heads before or after a trial. They 
were bad men. With that he renewed his 
demand to see Dare. 

" We Ve got to let him see him," said 
the doctor to Crewe. " And it 's better not 
to make him suspicious by holding off. 
There 's a medicine closet next the room 
that would hold us both. You know 
Moro ? " 

" Yes," said Crewe. 
I know enough," said the doctor. 

Suppose we watch ? " 

Crewe assented mechanically. All that 
day he had gone about numb and auto- 
matic, a man in a daze. 

It was a strange scene they witnessed, 
peeping through the chinks in the nipa 
partition. The old man came softly into the 
room, his tall frame bent — he was a giant 
among Moros, his withered, grim hideous 
face expressionless. A forelock of soiled 
white hair straggled from under his fez 
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and lay upon his brow, accentuating its 
height and fullness. There was Manchu 
Qiinaman in Ping. As he approached the 
bed, Dare held out his hand and the Sultan 
of the Three Rivers took it in both of his. 
Neither spoke and no glimmer of expres- 
sion crossed the old man's face, but as he 
stood in the light, suddenly they saw tears 
begin to brim and flow and stream down his 
cheeks. 

The doctor turned to Crewe in amaze- 
ment, but Crewe had his eyes to the open- 
ing. 

Presently Dare spoke in Moro, with a 
curious note of softness in his voice as if 
he were speaking to a child. " It is well," 
he said; " fear not." 

" It is in the hand of Allah," said the 
old man. " In spite of all we must trust 
Him." 

" In spite of all," said Dare. 

There was a silence, and then Ping went 
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on : "I have come to see thee, friend, be- 
cause of thy sickness, but also I have news. 
Thou dost well to intrust thy business to 
Ping. I have found that the cartridges are 
hidden beneath the floor of the house of 
Daoud, the one-eyed man outside thy gate. 
Thy Chinaman, making a false key from 
thine, stole them. All this Daoud told be- 
fore he died." 

" It is well done," said Dare. He was 
silent for a moment, then he went on: 
" They say that I shall soon be well, but 
who can tell? Should anything happen, I 
have made a writing that the money in 
Manila is thine." 

" And thine," said Ping. 

" Well, it is all arranged in the writing," 
said Dare. " And I wished to tell thee be- 
fore inquiring of the matter that is on my 
mind." He spoke slowly. " What of the 
teniente Prideau, who killed him and how 
did he die?" 

" I know not," said the old man wearily. 
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" I know not if he be dead. Only at thy 
message I did thy bidding." 

My message? " said Dare. 

Even so/' said Ping. 

But I sent none," said Dare. 
" A message, a writing, I received," said 
Ping, " from thee — the Chinaman said it 
had thy name — " Suddenly he stopped, 
listened, and went to the window. 

" It is the men playing ball," said Dare, 
"What of this message?" 



The two in the medicine closet heard 
distant cheering. It seemed to come from 
the direction of Bangyak gate. Suddenly 
it hushed. 

" It can't be the men playing ball," whis- 
pered the doctor. " Not at this time of 
day." 

" What is it then? " said Crewe. 

The silence continued, Ping watching by 
the window, Dare raised on one elbow lis- 
tening. 
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** We might as well slip out," said the 
doctor at last. " They must know we Ve 
here. This is all acting." 

" But the man was crying," answered 
Crewe under his breath. " There were 
tears." 

" Still, it must have been acting," said 
the doctor ; " wonderful acting — " He 
stopped, for they began to catch the curi- 
ous little soimds of a silent, approaching 
crowd, then subdued voices on the veranda, 
then entering footsteps and bustle, and 
then Anderson and Davis clattered into 
the little officers' ward, carrying a dishev- 
eled, tattered creature that they laid on the 
first of the three cots. 

" Where's Lothrop ? " called Ander- 
son. 

" My God! '' whispered the doctor, '' it 's 
Prideau!" He turned, groping for the 
door knob, when Crewe lurched heavily 
against him and began to slip, slip to the 
floor. A thrill of horror ran over him, 
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then he got the man's wrist in his fingers 
and knew that he had fainted. 

Later in the day the doctor knew why, 
for Crewe told his relationship with Dare 
and what he could do from then on to spare 
Crewe he did. But Crewe seemed able only 
to grasp the fact that Prideau was alive 
and that the cartridges had been found 
under Daoud's floor. He seemed to think 
that ended the matter. His mind was evi- 
dently dazed from shock. He went about 
like a man in a dream. However, the doc- 
tor was after facts, and Prideau's appear- 
ance explained nothing. The Moros who 
brought him in told their story. They had 
found him at the foot of Pinga Falls, a 
hundred and sixty feet sheer down, his leg 
broken, his horse dead. But how had he 
got there twenty miles from the spot where 
he had parted from Dare? Why did he 
start every time Dare spoke to him across 
the empty cot and refuse to answer? 
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Since no murder had been done, why had 
Ping sent in the heads of three innocent 
men ? Was it not rather probable that they 
had attempted the job and bungled it, that 
they had thrown Prideau over, thinking he 
was dead ? Finally, what was the explana- 
tion of Dare's relation with Ping? There 
was no doubt that some strong and inex- 
plicable bond linked them. If it was not 
based on cartridges, what was it based on? 
And there was no explanation of the bullet. 
The doctor came to the conclusion that the 
best chance of getting an end of the truth on 
which to begin was from the two sick men 
in the officers' ward, and so he watched. 

It was on the fourth night of his watch- 
ing that soon after the orderly had gone 
out, Dare raised himself in bed and listened. 
The room was lighted, but only dimly, with 
a night lamp. Presently he seemed satis- 
fied that they were alone. 

" Frank," he said, " why are you acting 
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this way ? Answer me ; you 're not asleep." 

Prideau turned over and looked at him 
doggedly. " Why should n't I act this 
way ? " he demanded. His voice came 
tremulous and whining. " What have I 
got ahead of me? I don't complain, 
though," he went on. " I '11 take my medi- 
cine. But it's hard always to have the 
luck against you. God! I can't even die." 

"What became of you, Frank?" said 
Dare. 

" I made northward," said Prideau. " I 
knew I had n't got you, but I was afraid 
to go back and finish it, so I made for the 
river. I was riding up the gorge along the 
edge when the shelf gave way. I went to 
the bottom, but I landed in a fern tree. I 
can't die." 

" You 've got a lot to live for," said Dare 
musingly. " Why do you want to die ? " 

Prideau gave a sickly laugh. " How 
much is it for shooting an officer ? " he said. 
" Twenty years ? " 
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" Put that by," returned Dare quietly. 
" I thought about that, though not on your 
account. They believe I 've had an acci- 
dent. Nobody will ever know unless you 
tell them." 

Prideau was silent for a time. Then he 
said suddenly : " I don't know whether I 
thank you or not." 

" As you please," said Dare, " but you Ve 
got notliing to be afraid of." 

"You know that's a lie!" Prideau 
snapped back. " You know Alice is in love 
with you." 

" I wish it was so," said Dare calmly, 
" but it is n't." After a pause he went on, 
as if talking to himself : " Mean, sniveling, 
drunken hound that he is, she loves him. 
Heaven knows why." 

" Who would n't be what I am," Prideau 
whined, "if a man had broken up his 
home?" 

Dare sat up in bed. " None of that ! " 
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he said fiercely. " I tell you your wife 
loves you." 

" Then why did you get me out of the 
way the night before she went to Japan? " 
Prideau shouted back. " Why did I find 
her crying in the dark? Why did you say 
to her : ' Alice, how can I face to-morrow 
alone and after that to-morrow and to-mor- 
row ? ' Why did she say : * Jack, it 's best 
to tell and have it over with.' Do you 
think I was taken in by that story about the 
cable? Would you or any other man have 
believed that? No, and I didn't either, 
though I pretended to." 

Dare was silent for a time. Finally he 
said : " Frank, I 'm in the wrong. You 
shall have your chance. Send for her and 
I '11 tell her she can tell you." 

" I '11 send for her," said Prideau, " but 
what is she going to tell me ? " 

Dare made no answer. He was battling 
with himself. " I see your point," he said 
at last. He found his handkerchief and 
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wiped the sweat from his forehead. Even 
Prideau felt the struggle that was going on 
within him. " She will tell you," he went- 
on, "that on the 12th of January, at five 
o'clock in the morning, Massachusetts time, 
my only child, my boy died of scarlet 
fever" 

Both men dropped back on their pillows 
and lay still. Then Dare raised himself 
again and said hoarsely : " You under- 
stand, this is your chance." 

The doctor, with a lump in his throat but 
still mystified, softly turned the door handle 
of the medicine closet, crept out and hurried 
to Crewe's quarters. When he had finished 
telling what he had heard, Crewe nodded 
and lit his cigar. 

" I knew about the cable part of it this 
morning," he said soberly. " Ping told 
me." 

" Ping ! " said the doctor. 

"Yes," said Crewe. "He's told rm 
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things that I never would have believed if 
I had n't heard and seen for myself. It 's 
a queer story, doctor. When he knew I 
was Jack's brother, bit by bit it began to 
come out. Most of it he had td tell me be- 
cause I 'm a trustee." He aniled gravely. 
" I '11 tdl you about that part of it later." 

" How did they become friends ? " asked 
the doctor. " What did this cable have to 
do with it ? " 

" I was cmning to that," said Crewe. 
" Jack started up the river, you remember, 
on the morning after he heard of his boy's 
death — that was January 13— .and my 
opinion is that he did n't care much whether 
he came back or not. They say my grand- 
father Crewe took things the same way — 
never spoke for two years after his wife 
died. Well, when Jack got to Ping's cotto 
the cholera was there, and Ping's boy was 
down with it. It seems it was Ping's only 
son, too. That is, the others had died 
years ago. I suppose there was a good deal 
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of row going on about it, seeing it was the 
heir; anyway, they came to Jack and asked 
him to cure it, and he went to work, and 
out of that they got acquainted." 

"But the child died," said the doctor; 
"at least so it was reported at Bangyak." 

" Yes, the boy died," said Crewe, " just 
as Jack's boy had died two days before. 
It wasn't a case of gratitude or anything 
like that. I suppose you 'd call it S5mipathy 
or understanding." He broke off and blew 
his nose. " Have you ever. had children? " 
he asked. 

No," said the doctor. 
Neither have I," said Crewe. He blew 
his nose again. " And I suppose that is 
the reason," he went on, " why you and I 
can never quite understand what passed 
between them, or just what drew them 
together." 

" I suppose not," said the doctor thought- 
fully, " we can only guess." 

" Yes, we can guess," said Crewe. He 
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struck a mosquito on the back of his hand 
and pensively flicked it off with his finger 
nail. " It was funny about that money," 
he added meditatively. " I wonder what 
grandfather Crewe would have thought 
about it. He was rather touchy about the 
color line." 

" The money in Manila ? " asked the doc- 
tor. 

"Yes," said Crewe. "It's for a Moro 
university — an eleven-thousand-dollar uni- 
versity at Bangyak, founded by the Sultan 
of the Three Rivers in memory of Gil- 
lespie Dare second and Mustafa Ahmad, a 
Moro black boy." He stopped abruptly. 

In the silence that followed, the doctor 
began drumming oh the table with his fin- 
gers. " Well," he said, " this is a universe 
of surprises. You can't tell much about it, 
what it means or what runs it, whether it 's 
Fate or Chance or a Divine Providence. 
I 've been thinking a good deal about it 
th^e last few days. Has it occurred to 
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you/' he went on, " that if Prideau had 
been found forty-eight hours sooner there 
would be three men wearing their heads and 
enjoying what we call life?" 

Crewe nodded. " Yes, I Ve thought of 
that," he said, " but I Ve been more taken 
up in thinking what would have happened 
if he hadn't been found at all — at least, 
till he was dead. Forty-eight hours more 
would have done for him." 

A twitching crossed the doctor's face, 
and he shivered, though the night was 
sweltering hot. " Exactly," he said, " and 
how can we explain it? I was doing my 
duty, you were doing yours, Dare was do- 
ing his, and yet if that fellow had n't been 
found when he was found, what chance 
would the truth have had ? " 

" Or Jack Dare," said Crewe. 

" Or Jack Dare," the doctor repeated. 

Crewe threw his cigar away and rose to 
get another. " About all you can say," he 
answered slowly, " is that he was found, 
and be thankful." 
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